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IN BRIEF 


THE OBSERVATION PosT 


THIS MONTH AND NEXT 


‘The fireworks produced by a Napalm bomb dropped 
during an airstrike conducted by the Air Platoon of 
the Ist Air and Naval Gunfire Liaison Company, FMF 
PAC at Kahoolawe, Hawaii is our 4th of July motif. 
Independence Day and its meaning lends itself to the 
lead article, National Peace Objectives and 
Next month, the shooters’ issue, in 
addition to articles of interest to the arms enthusiasts, 
will include a potpourri of summer reading ranging 
from tactics in the atomic age to intelligence prob- 


Aims, 1775-1955. 


lems posed by the new concept. 
Set P. Galligan) 
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For the Marines, a fast, versatile liaison plane 


The 190 m.p.h. Cessna OE-2 is now serving with the Marine Air “Arm.” Designed to 
meet highly specialized Marine requirements, the OE-2 brings greater versatility to the 
Corps’ air operations. 


A more powerful version of Cessna’s famed L-19, the OE-2 is the first liaison airplane 
with built-in target-marking capabilities. It also is used as an artillery spotter, to lay 
communications wire.and to drop supplies to troop positions. y 


The OE-2’s 220 m.p.h. dive-speed capability combines with its self-sealing fuel tanks, | SAV) | 
flak curtain and armored seats to give the Marine pilot maximum protection during AAT (WG 
combat operations, get him in and out of targets, fast! 


The OE-2 meets a specific need. Cessna considers it a privilege to cooperate with the 
military in planning for today’s air age. CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas. 


For the Marines, a fast flying “‘work horse’’ 
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Be a Marine pliot. Inquire today about the future the Marine 
Corps offers at your nearest Marine Recrulting Office. 





All-Star Lineman 


. . « MSgt W. L. Vick’s article, Re- 
member the 75s, which appeared in the 
April issue, in my opinion, is worthy of 
consideration by the next T/O Board. 
Vick is a combat-experienced 75 recoil- 
less NCO, and his views merit serious 
study by those charged with maintain- 
ing our T/QOs up to date. 

If there is any doubt in Sergeant 
Vick’s mind as to whether or not the 
performance of his section pleased the 
3d Bn, 7th Marines I would like to clear 
it up for him. This coach sent him in 
on every key play and often wished that 
he had another on the bench to send in. 
He always delivered the goods and I, 
along with a number of other officers 
and enlisted men, think of Vick every 
time we hear the 75 recoilless discussed. 
He was as tough and dependable as the 
weapon which he lugged all over South, 
Central and North Korea. 


LrCot M. E. Roacu 
APO 128, New York 


Lucky 13 


... The adoption of the new 13-man 
squad drill is the best thing that ever 
happened to the Marine Corps. I can 
not agree with TSgt Lyday that the new 
drill will give a Marine “nightmares for 
the rest of his life,” either. It is thinking 
like this that has allowed our drill to 
fall off as much as it has. 

Retaining the integrity of the squad 
is as normal as 2 + 2 = 4. Who else 
but the fire team leader should command 
the fire team? This drill is the answer 
to what every Marine has been search- 
ing for —the retaining of squad integ- 
rity while at close order drill. 

Furthermore, I submit that once this 
drill is in operation, that annual com- 
petition between organizations and com- 
mands be organized, similar to our pres- 
ent all-Marine competition in sports. 

Let's get this new drill into operation 
and get 100 percent participation. 

IstLt F. H. MItcue.t, JR. 
MB, Washington, DC 


Ep: In the near future the Marine 
Corps Association will publish the com- 
plete New Drill Manual as a service to 
tts members. Complete information will 
be published in the next issue of the 
GAZETTE. 
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Hup, Twup, Reep 


... I have just finished reading LtCol 
R. C. Carey’s article No Place for Weak- 
lings, and in the brief time I’ve been 
in the Marine Corps I agree 100 per cent 
on his idea of keeping physicaily fit. 

I am now undergoing recruit training 
at Parris Island. The physical condition- 
ing we receive is one of the most im- 
portant parts of our training. My idea 
of a Marine has always been a physically 
fit man. 

I've found out that there is no place 
for weaklings in the Marines. The men 
in our platoon that can’t keep up and 
straggle behind are the ones that have 
it rough in everything they do. 

I wish that every Marine from the re- 
cruit right on up the chain of command 
could read LtCol Carey’s article. Then 
if they would put his suggestions into 
practice it would be another step in im- 
proving our Marine Corps. 

Pvr DANIEL F. RoussEAU 
PI, SC 


Higher Standards 


. .. During the past year the problem 
of enlistment in the Regular establish- 
ments and Reserve units has seemingly 
developed into a crucial situation. 

In talking with recruiters, and com- 
ing into contact with the problem first- 
hand in our own Reserve unit, I’m some- 
what appalled by the seeming attitude 
that we don’t have as much to sell to- 
day’s youth as the other services. 

Frankly, I’m tired of hearing of pro- 
fessional training courses which the 
Army and Navy offer with which we 
can’t compete; (not to mention the 
glamour of the Air Force). 

On the other hand, I’m not naive 
enough to think that a civilian populace 
in peacetime will be overawed with the 
prospect of learning to shoot and salute, 
or be fascinated with the intricacies of 
squad tactics. 

What then is my answer? I say it’s 
time to stop saying, look at that man, 
he’s a Marine! Let’s have people say in- 
stead, look at that Marine, he’s a man! 
This, I think, was once the case, and 
probably caused many of us to join the 
Corps, but it may no longer be true. 

Standards have been dropped officially 
and unofficially. 

In order to meet quotas we have been 





victimized by causing more bodics to be 
in the Marine Corps uniforms than 
could statistically fill them at a higher 
standard. This we can not directly gop. 
rect, still there are several things that 
could be accomplished within our pres. 
ent framework. 

1. Each of us can examine our ¢op. 
science, and ask just how much better 
we could exemplify a true Marine? Then 
try to lift ourselves up by our bootstraps! 

2. Those who have a training fune 
tion to perform could remind themselyes 
frequently that like any good teacher, 
they have control of imparting other 
things than subject matter—moral fiber, 
patriotism, loyalty and pride. 

3. We can sell the Marine Corps to 
the civilian on the basis of manliness, 
Only a portion of our youth want me. 
chanics, but they all have the desire as 
a boy to become a man! 

This type of program has to start at 
the top, so it is the responsibility of 
every officer and NCO to influence those 
men who are serving under him. You 
can start this program by appearing be- 
fore your public with a little better shine 
than you had today. Who knows, we 
might get back to that Old Corps yet! 

Capt F. W. Dumont 
Lakewood, Oregon 


Suggestion Box 

... The Gazette is a fine magazine, 
and all hard-charging Marines should 
subscribe to it and read it, but they 
don’t. However, it might perhaps bea 
finer magazine and circulation might be 
increased with more participation by 
our noncommissioned officers. 

The addition of a feature entitled 
Here’s How I Did It might just be the 
answer. Such a feature might encourage 
the submissions of brief epistles from 
some of our sterling NCOs whose weap- 
ons are anything other than a fountain 
pen or typewriter. For example, an 
energetic young staff sergeant might 
write about how he solved a morale 
problem in his platoon while the liew- 
tenant was always so busy with investi- 
gations, courts-martial and other paper 
work that he could never find sufficient 
time to train the platoon properly. The 
platoon sergeant might write simply 
how he was able to correct some existing 
deficiencies and mold the platoon into 
an effective fighting team. 

An essay of that type need not be 
written by an accomplished _ literary 
mind, but can be submitted by any prac 
tical minded, non-literary professional 
Marine. As a stimulant, the GAZETTE 
could award suitable compensation. 

Capt NorMANn W., HICKS 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
Ep: The GAzette is always ready to 1 
ceive such submissions. Remuneration 
jor material accepted is at standard rates. 
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Courtesy and resourcefulness qualify her for the job. Gaye Evans, telephone company Service Representative, obtains information for a 


customer regarding his telephone service. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


She Likes to Help People 


A story about one of the telephone Service Representatives whose “voice has the smile” 
whenever there’s anything you’d like to know about telephone service. 


One of the nice things about the tele- 
phone business is the way it brings us 
close to people. 


Many, many times each day—in your 
community and in countless communi- 
ties throughout the land—we have the 
opportunity and the privilege of friendly 
contacts with those we serve. Some- 
times they are by telephone. Very often 
they are personal visits. 


Among those who have these contacts 
are Business Office Service Representa- 
tives like Gaye (Mrs. Robert) Evans. 


“What we like people to do,” says 
Gaye, “is to think of us as their personal 
tepresentatives at the telephone com- 
pany. Whenever there’s any question 


about service or a bill or you’re moving 
or needing more service, we’re here to 
help in every way we can.” 


Gaye Evans’ job takes a special type 
of person. One who is not only effi- 
cient but understanding as well. 


Gaye qualifies in many ways. Even 
in her leisure hours, she finds time to 
help others, especially the handicapped 
and the needy. Another of her activi- 
ties is rehearsing a 26-girl choir. 


Gaye sums up one of her main satis- 
factions this way: “It’s nice to have 
people think of the telephone company 
as a place where they can always find 
courtesy and consideration. That’s our 
job and we try to be good at it.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Helping the Blind. Raising money to 
provide “Guide Dogs for the Blind” 

has been one of Mrs. Evans’ activities in 
the Venture Club—an organization of 
Oakland (Calif.) business women. 
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Net Problem Solved? 


... In view of the many recent changes 
in concept of future amphibious war- 
fare, it becomes increasingly obvious 
that troop embarkation and debarkation 
from transport vessels to landing craft 
will be made further from shore than 
has previously been the case. Regard- 
less of the distance from the shore, 
rapidity of the transfer, safety of the 
troops engaged in such transfer, the 
ease of handling cargo nets utilized in 
such a transfer has always been a con- 
siderable problem. It is believed that 
the incorporation of a collapsible arm 
such as is illustrated would solve, or at 
the very least, ease the foregoing prob- 
lems to an extent that would make the 
expense of equipping transport vessels 
which use cargo nets for troop transfers 
actually economical in the long run. 
This device would keep the cargo net 
away from the larger vessel and the net 
vertical to the extent that the motion 
of the smaller craft, even in rough seas, 
would have considerably less effect on 
the use of the net. The weight of the 
individuals toward the bottom of the 
net would keep the net vertical and 
would considerably ease the job of the 
net handlers in the craft, as well as 
eliminating the problem of climbers, 
tangled in the net, falling between the 
two vessels. 

It is further recommended that a 
square-shaped container be adopted for 
field rations, rather than the present 
cylindrical shape. This would facilitate 
packing, both in the original shipping 
cartons and in the pack itself. 

TScr Tuomas T. HRAposky 
$d Mar Div 


MASTER Sergeants 

. . . I have just finished reading the 
article, Energy in Leadership by MSgt 
_ Crumb in your May issue. A Drill In- 
structor I was under in Boot Training 
surely fits this description. I was in Pla- 
toon 193, B Co, Ist Bn from March 
through June 1954 at Parris Island. 
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The instructor I am referring to, in my 
opinion, should be praised for his work 
in training recruits. He was stern but 
fair, and was assisted by a very capable 
Jr DI. It is men like these that make 
for the pride and honor for which the 
Corps is famous. 
CLybE A. PRIOR 

Rutland, Vermont 

... I want to commend the GAzETTE 
on the many fine inspiring articles of 
MSgt C. V. Crumb it has published over 
the years and recommend them as re- 
quired reading for all officers and NCOs. 
I remember the first inkling I had of 
the responsibilities I had as an NCO 
came through reading an article written 
by MSgt Crumb. 

His article Energy in Leadership was 
particularly interesting, not only because 
it pointed up a necessary ingredient in 
leadership, but also because I know well 
of the individual of whom the author 
speaks, and MSgt Crumb selected a fine 
example to illustrate his point. . . 

I served 16 months with him [Crumb] 
and he meets every qualification he sets 
forth in his writing. But to be really 
effective, energy in leadership must be 
combined with tact and diplomacy and 
he was an exemplification of this com- 
bination to all those around him. The 
Marine Corps can be proud of one of 
its outstanding master sergeants and a 
shining example of Energy in Leader- 
ship. 

Capt A. D. ALLEN, JR. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

. . . MSgt Crumb’s Energy in Leader- 
ship was another of his fine articles and 
seemed to be an afterthought to his 
letter in the April issue. Also his letter 
semed to be a post script to MSgt Mc- 
Pride’s Excelsior in the Nov ’54 Ga- 
ZETTE. When more of that energy in 
leadership is shown from the fire team 
leader on up the line then the NCO 
may regain some of the prestige he has 
lost. 

TScr J. W. JAUNAL 
Santa Ana, Calif. 





Criticism Squelched e 

.. . I read and thoroughly enjoyeg 
TSgt Wickman’s courageous letter in the 
May Observation Post. 


In evaluating his comments, however, 
I was particularly struck by his u 
ported negation of fact. The only ac 
ceptable proof of anything lies in experi. 
mentation over a reasonable period un- 
der varied conditions. The article Com. 
munications Curse Cured contained a 
report of such experimentation with con- 
clusions arrived at after careful eyaly. 
ation of the results. We were dealing 
with facts gained from actual perform. 
ance rather than from instruction books, 
hearsay or conjecture. 


There are many factors involved in 
VHF radio communications which may 
be used to great advantage such as line 
of sight siting which may double, triple 
or even quadruple the rated range of 
the equipment which is stated in the in- 
struction books for average terrain, uti- 
lizing a combination of the surface wave 
and the direct wave. The direct wave, 
of course, when traveling line of sight 
routes high above the earth, suffers far 
less attenuation, thus explaining the in- 
creased range. For this reason, the RT-67 
and RT-68 contained in the AN/GRC7 
radio equipment produce dependable 
communications over greatly increased 
distances when less terrain exists which 
may reflect or absorb the signals. 


Automatic retransmission between the 
RT-67 and RT-68 is a simple matter and 
does not require constant adjustment of 
squelches. Once adjusted for retrans- 
mission, neither the squelches nor the 
retransmission unit need be readjusted 
—in fact«they should not be—movement 
or fading notwithstanding. Squelches are 
adjusted to a point where background 
noise just disappears. The incoming sig- 
nal need not be powerful to trip the 
squelch and activate the retransmission 
unit. Any signal will do it. 

The communications officer extension 
course mentioned by TSgt Wickman 
should prove helpful to him. I wish him 
early and successful completion of it. 

Cart Winston D. CHAPMAN 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


No Handouts 

... It is with growing apprehension 
that we enlisted Marines are standing by 
and watching the down-grading and lack 
of significance being attached to the 
awarding of the Marine Corps Good 
Conduct Medal. 

With all the changes being made in 
the Corps, (Squad Drill, Swagger Sticks 
SgtMaj and IstSgt) it is deplorable that 
the honor and dignity of the GCM 
should be passed off as a joke, and as 9 
often happens, having the Company 
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STEPPING OUT...INTO SPACE! 


nd In the eerie light on the threshold of space an such experimental projects be moved to new 
ig- Air Force technician “bails out” of a gondola — assignments without delay. That’s why they’re 
he seventeen miles up! His rate of descent will flown by the speedy, dependable Scheduled 
wes reach 450 miles an hour before he reaches thicker Airlines. Next time you’re moving one man or 
| air where he can safely open his chute. On the many, call your Scheduled Airlines representative 
ion : ; «i as ; 
Am ground far below, highly trained specialists — let him show you how to save 
‘im are checking a maze of electronic equipment that transportation money and keep your men 
will record every phase of this operation. ON THE JOB... not “on the way.” 
It is important that key men involved in 10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 
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ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
in AE REY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES MACKEY Goel OZARK AIR LINES Lo we ete AIRWAYS 

MOHAWK AIRLINE TH ANS WORLD AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES DELTA AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLSGRS PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
ks, BRANIFF AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PIEDMONT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
hat CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
‘ NTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 


Clerk hand you the certificate without 
so much as, “Nice Going.” 

This honorable medal was instituted 
to reward exemplary conduct, deport- 
ment and military bearing indicative of 
a good Marine. 

Let’s get out and fight for the prestige 
(in a time where everyone is fighting 
to gain some) that comes with the award- 
ing of the GCM. 

Let’s have the Commanding Officers 
be the first to take heed of this, and let’s 
see more formal presentation being 
made to those Marines who have put 3 
years of excellent deportment behind 
them. 

Let the prestige come back where it 
belongs, in the wearing of that scarlet 
and blue ribbon that tells so much about 
its wearer. 

In a time when the Marine Corps is 
under fire, it is most important that we 
show the world that the Corps is not 
composed of undisciplined men, but of 
proud, fine men who are a credit to 
their country as well as to the Corps. 

With hopes that this word may be 
taken seriously. 

Sct RicHArD V. AUGUSTINE 
PI, SC 


Ep: We quote from Navy and Marine 
Corps Awards Manual, Part III, 6 B: “In 
1947 the regulations were amended as 





follows: Chapter 8, MCM, article 43, 
change No. 11: (3) Awards—Command- 
ing Officers are authorized to award the 
Good Conduct Medal or bar with certifi- 
cate at the time requirements are met 
for such awards. In making the award, 
the commanding officer will issue the 
medal or bar, together with the original 
certificate, to the person concerned, . .” 

Again, merely a case of executing 
existing regulations in the spirit in 
which they were written. 


Archaic Weapon? 

. Capt Sanders’ Shoot to Hit! is well 
written, and his system of shooting the 
pistol is well developed. The method 
he recommends is currently used by 
many hunters and trappers as well as 
other shooters who depend on _ the 
handgun to keep them in business, or 
alive. 

Just as important as the confidence 
the user has in his own ability, is the 
confidence he must have in the ability 
of the weapon to perform effectively 
when the chips are down. This confi- 
dence in the .45 is notably lacking once 
a man has drawn that pistol from its 
holster, slammed the slide back, and 
then to his horror discovered that his 
pistol had no intention of feeding and/ 
or firing simply because he had been 
creeping and crawling through the 








muddy paddies. Perhaps this lack of 
confidence in the .45 accounts for the 
tendency of troop leaders in combat 


areas to arm themselves with weapons 


other than the service pistol. 

It seems that in addition to adopting 
the techniques suggested by Capt San. 
ders, it would be worthwhile for us to 
carefully examine the tried and true (?) 
45 pistol. It is quite possible that a 
thorough evaluation would reveal the 
need for adoption of one of the new, 
quick -to-get-into-action, easy-to-main- 
tain, dependable handguns now ayail- 
able. For instance, the SkW Combat 
Masterpiece (K-38). In any case, while 
we are improving the shooter, let's do 
something about the archaic weapon 
with which we expect him to shoot! 

IstLt J. K. PARKER 
MCS, Quantico 


. Recently TSgt John G. (Banker) 
Jones shot 399 out of a possible 400 on 
the pistol range at Chappo Flats. But 
he is the exception rather than the rule 
among Marine pistol shooters. 

I would like to send my congratula- 
tions to Capt P. E. Sanders and the 
GazETTE on the presentation of a prac 
tical solution to a very urgent and press. 
ing problem. Shoot to Hit! was the 
answer to many a Marine's prayer. 

Take the shooter who averages a 
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SAVINGS You save up to 30% 
from standard rates because you 
eliminate from your premium 
the cost of maintaining the cus- 
tomary agency system and all 
membership fees. 


SERVICE You are protected by 
the Standard Automobile Policy. 
You also enjoy immediate claim 
service from over 650 profes- 
sional claim representatives lo- 
cated in every sizeable city in 
the U. S. and its possessions. 


SECURITY Year after year, 98 


of every 100 policyholders re- 
new their auto insurance with 
Government Employees Insur- 
ance Company. Experience has 
possee to over 350,000 policy- 
olders that there is no finer 
insurance at any price. 


ote, 
; GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
{ } INSURANCE COMPANY 
x. of Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 
Mores Washington 5, D. C. 
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! GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | 
| Name... Age erscese | 
1 O Single (J Married (No. of children........) J 
\ Residence Address............ il 1 
NNO cssnites ies oy 4-1) County State | 

j ROT eT CLR ME MEE Rank or Grade.............: cal 

j Yr. Make Model (Dix., etc.)| Cyl.| Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date 13 New aH 

{ /__/ Ovsed} 5 

J |. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: | 
I Age Relation Marital Status No. of Children % of Use J 
j 1 
t 

| 2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?........ One way distance is..... miles. § 


(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) he Yes) No | 
3. Estimated mileage during next year?................ My present policy expires... / ccf ccm 1 
Include information and rates on overseas insurance in country Of... | 








MAIL TODAY FOR RATES 
No Obligation * No Agent Will Call 
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yearly score of from 195 to 257 on the 
range. [hat is pretty fair shooting — 
on the range. But until the time com- 
bat becomes a firing line of 25 yards 
with targets which stand still, the pres- 
ent method of firing the pistol will con- 
tinue to prove impractical. 

Until then, let’s concentrate on teach- 
ing personnel armed with the .45 how 
to shoot to kill a moving target. 

In combat, any Marine is liable to 
find himself armed with the .45, and he 
must know how to use it as well as the 
MI or BAR. If he assumes the current- 
ly prescribed pistol shooting position, 
he’s a cinch to wind up a name and 
number for the graves registration crew. 

SSct Epcar D. GRANTHAM 
Cherry Point, NC 


Button Booster 
... 1 read with interest the letter 


tiled Button, Button in the April issue. 

In view of the overwhelming number 
of people who tell me that they join 
Capt Silva in opposition to the extra 
button on the sleeve of the khaki shirt, 
it will undoubtedly shock most of your 
readers to hear one small voice in pro- 
test of that attitude. 

Upon my reporting for duty in the 
Washington area, nearly every khaki 
shirt came back from the laundry with 
one or both sleeve placket buttons bro- 
ken, smashed, horribly mangled. It was 
ghastly! I complained; I threatened; I 
changed laundries. 

Then Dame Fortune smiled our way. 
A young laundry-route man sallied forth 
and assaulted our front door, soliciting 
new business. I explained my past mis- 
fortunes to him and his face glowed a 
warm, friendly glow; whereupon he ex- 
claimed: 

“We never smash buttons! And when 
we do, we always replace them! And 
when we don’t, we will launder, free of 
charge, 6 shirts, 6!” 

I felt that a great weight had been 
lifted from my shoulders. A tear clouded 
my vision as I proclaimed haltingly that 
henceforth, his laundry would be my 
laundry, and that we would be friends. 

That was 7 months ago, and I haven't 
paid for having a shirt (khaki or civil- 
ian) laundered since. With the money 
I've saved on this item of my budget I 
can afford to buy a couple of extra khaki 
shirts each pay day. Besides that, at the 
present time the laundry owes me 288 
free shirt launderings; and at the pres- 
ent rate, by the time I leave the Wash- 
ington area, I expect to hold a lien on 
the business. 

So I've got a real good thing working 
for me. But it’s gonna poop out if peo- 
ple keep lobbying for a one-button 
sleeve. 

Maj M. B. Bowers 
HQMC, Washington, DC 
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Kaman’s general utility helicopter, the 
HOK, is now in service with the U.S. 
Marine Corps carrying cargo and per- 
sonnel on a variety of missions. Equipped 
with special flotation gear, the HOK 
converts to an amphibious jack-of-all 
trades. 

To widen the HOK’s working sphere to 
the fullest, Kaman has developed a new 
type “bear paw” skid landing gear which 
allows the helicopter to operate from snow, 
ice, sand and mud. This means that the 
benefits of the HOK’s high altitude per- 
formance can now be realized all over the 
world, re of terrain conditions. 
This development is one more step in the 
strides Kaman is taking in the interest of 
National Defense. 
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To Work For You In The Future! 








ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & C2. 
1505 H. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Att: General John E. Dahiquist, U. S. A. Ret. 


That “fogie,” promotion and special 
service pay Can start you on a sound plan 
of investment in many leading American 
business enterprises. Ours is a vigorous, 
dynamic economy... growing every 
year. You can share in this progress by 
investing only a modest amount on a 
practical pay-as-you-go basis. 


Write today for our new “Investment 
Plan” booklet. It’s interesting, informa- 
tive, and free upon request. 


P/S Our special Armed Forces Department is equipped 


to serve you wherever you may be stationed. 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “The Investment Plan For 


Capital Accumulation’’. 
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Text of a lecture sponsored by, and 
delivered before, members of the 
Marine Corps Association at Quan- 
tico, Virginia. 
#® No OTHER ARMED SERVICE HAS 
been called upon more frequently 
than the Marine Corps in times of 
peace as well as war, to take military 
action to achieve our national peace 
objectives and war aims. This has 
been true from the Revolutionary 
War to our recent “police action” in 
Korea. During this period of 180 
years, Marines have been employed 
in more than a hundred overseas 
operations to defend national inter- 
ests and policies, or to assist in the 
attainment of national war aims. 
The problem of when and where 
and how military powers should or 
must be employed to defend the 
security of the nation, or of other 
free peoples would therefore seem 
an appropriate one to discuss at a 
time when we celebrate the anniver- 
sary of our national independence. 
In this new “time of troubles,” to 
borrow a phrase from Arnold Toyn- 
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By Capt T. B. Kittredge, USNR (Ret) 


bee, our American policy makers are 
engaged in one of those agonizing 
reappraisals of objectives and meth- 
ods of our foreign policy and mili- 
tary strategy which have character- 
ized previous critical periods in our 
history. In this most recent phase 
of this “great debate” over such 
issues, we have heard eminent offi- 
cials use such phrases as “contain- 
ment” of Soviet aggression; “massive 
retaliation” as our response to any 
future aggression; “peace through 
strength,” as a definition of national 
foreign policy; ability to reach the 
“verge” or “brink” of wars without 
falling in, as a characterization of 
our artful diplomacy; “competitive 
coexistence” as declared to be the 


only alternative to the atomic devas- 
tation of a thir world war in halfa 
century; and “militant liberty” as a 
definition by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, of our political 
and military policy. 

Phrases such as those just cited 
suggest that it may be useful, before 
reviewing our past national exper 
ence in seeking foreign policy objec 
tives through military action, 
take into account the meaning and 
implications of such terms as wal 
and peace, policy and strategy, nt 
tional peace objectives and wal 
aims. 

Employment of force as the basis 
for the creation and maintenance of 
states and empires has been a nor 
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mal rule from earliest historical 
times. Each of the early empires 
sought to subject all neighbors to its 
organized military force. The Greek 
states produced a new concept of 
political freedom and democratic 
processes of government only to 
succumb to the military power of 
- Rome, transformed 2,000 years ago 
_ from a republic into a universal 
empire. Movements of peoples across 
- Asia and Europe resulted in the de- 
" dine and fall of this Roman form 
| of universal empire and gave rise to 
| feudal and royalist sovereign states 
and to the absolute empires in Asia 
—all existing only by unlimited use 
of force. 

It was not until 1648 that Hugo 
_ Grotius, after the horrors of the 
| Thirty Years War, presented a defi- 
" nition of the laws of war and peace 
"to limit and legalize forms and 
_ methods of employment of force in 
' relations between sovereign states. 
This effort to define methods and 
limits for organized and declared 
warfare was intended to protect civil 
populations from the previous un- 


strument of policy and as a recog- 
nized and lawful form of political 
intercourse between sovereign states. 

From earliest colonial times the 
English speaking inhabitants of 
North America have always re- 
garded the maintenance of peace as 
a major social and political objec- 
tive. To them “peace” has implied 
not merely a negative sense of avoid- 
ance of war, but a more positive 
situation, a framework for continu- 
ous development by the peoples of 
the world, of cultural, religious, so- 
cial, political and economic activi- 
ties to permit progress in achieving 
optimum conditions for individual 
and collective enjoyment of their 
inalienable rights to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” and 
also, perhaps, to own and dispose 
freely of property. 

In American thought, the attain- 
ment and protection of such rights 
and liberties have always seemed a 
major objective of the national 
policy, whether in peace or in war. 
While Americans for 3 centuries 
have hated war, with its inevitable 


sacrifice of blood and treasure, they 
have always been prepared to fight, 
if necessary, to maintain and extend 
the wider benefits and possibilities 
of peace. Hence, Americans have 
been profoundly antimilitarist and 
have been loath to maintain, in nor- 
mal times of peace, any large mili- 
tary establishment, even though 
their leaders from George Washing- 
ton to Dwight Eisenhower have con- 
tinuously warned them that na- 
tional security and even national 
existence can be assured only by 
maintaining at all times armed 
forces strong enough to discourage 
potential aggressors from attacking, 
or to defeat any military aggression 
which may develop. 

This American desire for peace 
has always inspired our national 
foreign policy. We have considered 
“policy” to be a statement of our 
fundamental national purposes, 
which our government should strive 
to attain in normal times by diplo- 
macy and by peaceful, cultural and 
economic intercourse with all other 
peoples. The heads of the successive 


A lesson from the past — sound future policy must include the considered opinion of our military leaders 


limited cruelties and violence in the 
use of force as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. His concepts were soon 
accepted by the states of Europe. 
There followed three centuries in 
which force could be used legiti- 
mately in relations between states 
only in an organized and limited 
form. 

During these centuries, colonists 
from Europe established in America 
the foundations of a new national 
and world order, to give expression 
to the universal hope of all peoples 
for organized peaceful co-operation 
which would lead to abolition of 
war and the use of force as an in- 
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Capt T. B. Kittredge, USNR (Ret) has held a number of posts in his varied | 
career, any one of which would indicate his competence in the field of || 
geopolitics. A lieutenant in the Naval Reserve prior to WWI, he was | 
called to active duty in 1917 and served in the intelligence section on Adm | 
Sims’ staff in Europe. After the Armistice he served as the Director of the || 
Organization Division, 1921-27 and as Secretary-General of The Red Cross 
Societies from 1927 until 1930. He then became Assistant Director of the || 
Rockefeller Foundation’s Social Science Program in Europe. He held this | 
position until he was recalled to active duty by the Navy in 1942. He was | 
attached to the Intelligence Section, Commander, Naval Forces Europe. || 
With the conclusion of hostilities in Europe he assumed command of that || 
staff's Historical Section until 1946. In that year he returned to Washing- || 
ton to become the senior working member of the Secretariat, Joint Chiefs |) 
of Staff, Historical Section. He held this position until his retirement in || 
1953. He has published several books, and articles in leading periodicals. 





























administrations have always been 
prepared to employ whatever course 
of political strategy which, in any 
given world situation, would enable 
us to attain our objectives peace- 
ably. “Strategy” whether in peace 
or in war is the employment of our 
resources in such a manner as may 
best assure the success of our stated 
“policy,” at a minimum cost and 
with maximum advantage. 

The basic American desire for 
maintenance of international peace 
has not prevented us from proclaim- 
ing policies, the objectives of which 
could only be maintained by force, 
if opposed by other powers. This 
applies to early policies like free- 
dom of the seas for neutral com- 
merce; like the Monroe Doctrine, 
denying to the powers of Europe 
and Asia political or military domi- 
nation of any part of the Americas, 
not already under their sovereignty; 
like the Open Door Policy, claiming 
for American citizens the same op- 
portunities for carrying on their 
lawful activities in China, or else- 
where, as were enjoyed by other 
powers or their nationals. 

Our military policy has always 
had essentially defensive objectives 
to assure the security from attack of 
the Continental United States, its 
overseas possessions, and such other 
areas the security of which may at 
any time be considered essential to 
our own defense—such as the West- 
ern Hemisphere or, more recently, 
the homelands of friendly peoples 
co-operating with us to maintain 
peace and prevent aggression. Amer- 
ican military strategy has similarly 
been formulated to assure the secur- 
ity and defense of areas important 
for our defense by such disposition 
and employment of the available 
armed forces of the United States or 
of friendly countries pledged to 
military co-operation by mutual de- 
fense agreements. 

It is interesting to note that in all 
wars in which the United States has 
engaged, since 1775, declarations of 
war recommended by our President 
and voted by the Congress, have 
uniformly taken the form of recog- 
nition of the existence of a state of 
war as a result of attacks or aggres- 
sion against us by the enemy coun- 
tries. This has been true regardless 
of the real causes of the conflict or 
of the stated “peace objectives” or 
war aims mentioned in the acts of 
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Congress or in declarations by the 
President. 

Such proclamations of an essen- 
tially defensive purpose of defend- 
ing ourselves against attack, and the 
basic American desire for peace have 
not limited the extent and magni- 
tude of our military effort, nor the 
objectives of our military strategy 
in all the wars which we think we 
have been compelled to fight. On 
the contrary, American hatred of 
war and of the necessity for using 
our potential military strength to 
prevent our potential enemies from 
obtaining their own objectives has 
normally inspired the American 
people and their government to seek 
not merely military victory, but the 
attainment of other “peacetime” ob- 
jectives of the broadest and noblest 
possible nature, such as “making the 
world safe for democracy,” or unit- 
ing the free nations to establish 
permanently a just and stable world 
order. 

American habits of thought and 
modes of action have thus made it 
almost impossible for the United 
States to fight a limited war for lim- 
ited objectives. Every war in which 
American forces are employed tends 
to become a “total” war for a “total 
victory,” including, if possible, the 
“unconditional surrender” of our 
enemies. We have always been criti- 
cal of the policy of countries like 
Britain, which have fought wars for 
the attainment of specific political 
or economic objectives and for nega- 
tive purposes such as the mainte- 
nance of a balance of power in re- 
gions of strategic importance to 
their own security and their nation- 
al and material interests. Many 
friendly countries, allied or associ- 
ated with the United States, notably 
in the two world wars, have been 
equally critical and dismayed by the 
American tendency, when at war, to 
fight for unlimited stated war aims 
or political objectives. This is true 
particularly when the course of 
strategy adopted by the American 
high command seeks an early mili- 
tary victory over her enemy without 
taking into account the safeguard- 
ing of essential national or allied 
interests in the post-war period. 

The refusal of our people to rec- 
ognize war as a political act, has also 
made it difficult for American mili- 
tary commands and staffs to fight a 
war designed to achieve the kind of 





military victory that would best as. 
sure the future safe-guarding of our 
national security and the attainment 
of limited but vital peace-time ob. 
jectives. In World War II, com. 
manders were forbidden by their 
commander-in-chief, the President, 
to take into account any political or 
economic objectives while prepar. 
ing strategic and operational plans, 
Their mission, as Adm Leahy fre. 
quently told them, was to win the 
battles. If any  political-military 
questions were involved, these would 
be dealt with in the White House, 

The armed forces of the United 
States made possible a complete 
military victory by this country and 
its allies in both world wars. We 
failed to obtain after either victory, 
the peace objectives we had pro. 
claimed to be our war aims. In 
neither case did the American mili- 
tary high command and staffs have 
any great part in the definition of 
the war aims, nor in_ post-victory 
efforts to attain stated peace objec. 
tives. While it is perhaps true that 
war is too serious an adventure to 
be conducted by generals and ad- 
mirals alone, the question inevitably 
arises in moments like the present 
whether conduct of diplomatic pol- 
icy that can only succeed by bring- 
ing the nation to the brink of war 
may not be too critical a responsi- 
bility to be left only to civilian pol- 
icy makers. 

Let us consider, for a moment, 
the nature of war and the inevitable 
interplay between national policy 
and military strategy. The Marine 
Corps Schools, like the War Colleges 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and also, today, the National War 
College, necessarily give great atten 
tion to such questions as these. | 
am sure, therefore, that I need only 
invite your attention to doctrine 
defining the nature and object o 
war and strategy. 

The analysis by Clausewitz of pre 
vious wars led him to write 150 years 
ago that the policy of any state “s 
the womb in which war is devel 
oped,” that the war thus conceived 
is only “a continuation of policy by 
other methods” (than diplomacy) 
“an act of violence pushed to the 
utmost bounds to achieve policy ob 
jectives.” To Clausewitz, also, “the 
ultimate consequences of defeat 1 
man can foretell. The only way © 
avert them is to ensure victory. The 
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only certain way to do so,” wrote 
Clausewitz, “is the creation, in 
peace, of an organization which will 
bring every available man, ship and 

n in the earliest possible time 
with the utmost possible momentum 
upon the decisive field of battle... . 
The statesman who knows that mili- 
tary power is ready and that war is 
inevitable but fails to strike first is 
guilty of a crime against his own 
country.” 

Sir Julian Corbett, British naval 
historian, wrote an outline of mari- 
time strategy after 1919. He re- 
afirmed the Clausewitz maxim that 
“war is a continuation of policy, a 
form of political intercourse, in 
which we fight battles instead of 
writing notes. War is an act of vio- 
lence to compel our opponents to do 
our will.” Strategic planners must 
remember “that the means adopted 
must conflict as little as possible 
with the political conditions from 
which the war springs. . . . Policy 
must always be the master: The pol- 
icy is always the object. War is only 
the means by which we attain this 
object and the means must always 
help the end in view. Wars will vary 
according to the nature of the end 
and the intensity of our desire to 
attain it.” 

Sir Julian analyzed different types 
of limited and unlimited wars and 
the appropriate offensive or defen- 
sive strategy to suit each case. In 
defensive or limited wars, “the de- 
struction of the enemies’ armed 
forces was beyond what was neces- 
sary.” Corbett examines relations 
between diplomacy and _ military 
strategy. He concludes that all staff 
planners “must be informed of na- 
tional objectives” by answers to such 
questions as “What is the policy our 
diplomacy is pursuing?” and “When 
and why and where” diplomacy may 
“break down and force you to take 
to arms?” The armed forces must 
take over conduct of policy when 
diplomacy has failed, “but must so 
plan the strategy to be followed as 
to best assure the attainment of pol- 
icy objectives.” 

Americans may prefer similar 
counsel given by George Washing- 
ton during his Presidency. He in- 
formed Congress in 1792, that “men 
fight only to defend what they con- 
ceive to be their interests, but gener- 
ally the only interests that stir them 
are those which are obvious.” Wash- 
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ington regretted that “people of 
democratic states must always feel 
before they can see; it is this that 
makes their governments so slow to 
act when the national interests are 
imperiled.” A year later Washing- 
ton declared, “There is a rank due 
to the United States among nations 
which will be withheld, if not abso- 
lutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid in- 
sult, we must be able to repel it. It 
must be known that we are, at all 
times, ready for war.” In 1796 
Washington developed further his 
belief that it would be indispensable 
for the United States to build and 
maintain a naval force “organized 
and ready to vindicate it from insult 
or aggression. This may even pre- 
vent the necessity of going to war by 
discouraging belligerent powers 
from committing such violations of 
our rights as... would leave us...no 
other alternative but war.” George 
Washington, as President, continu- 
ously urged Congress to establish a 
strong navy department and to pro- 
vide for universal military training. 
He thus recommended in 1792 the 
same basic military policy which 
President Eisenhower was still rec- 
ommending equally vainly in 1955. 

In his Farewell Address to the 
Nation, Washington described a na- 
tional policy and strategy which has 
too often been misquoted by isola- 
tionists. He warned against Ameri- 
can embroilment in wars in Europe 
and against any permanent alliances 
with other countries. He also ad- 
vised, however, that “taking care al- 
ways to keep ourselves, by suitable 
establishments, on a respectable de- 
fensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordi- 
nary emergencies.” 

Few Americans realize today that 
the basic national policies of 1956, 
with the United States consciously 
accepting leadership of the Free 
World against a totalitarian Commu- 
nist world domination, led by the 
rulers of Soviet Russia, have given 
the United States, under Presidents 
Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman 
and Dwight Eisenhower the world 
role predicted 180 years ago by the 
Founding Fathers when they estab- 
lished the new Republic. The lead- 
ers of the Continental Congress were 
convinced that their Declaration of 
Independence marked the _begin- 
ning of a new phase in the human 





struggle for freedom from oppres- 
sion by authoritarian monarchs or 
empires. The very terms of the 
Declaration of Independence were 
a challenge to the monarchic totali- 
tarianisms of Europe, then described 
as “benevolent despotism.” It was 
also a call to all the peoples of the 
world to engage in revolutions for 
freedom by following the American 
example. 

Soviet leaders were convinced in 
March 1945 that it had been the 
basic long-range objective of the 
United States since 1776 to bring 
into existence a new order of the 
ages by organized co-operation of all 
free peoples against all forms of 
totalitarian despotism. This came to 
my attention at a dinner in London 
20 March 1945, at which heads of 
the Soviet Military Mission were 
guests of the American Naval Staff. 
After many hours of convivial dis- 
cussion, one of the senior Soviet offi- 
cers, not himself a Communist, took 
his leave towards 3 a.m. Before go- 
ing, he said to me, “We Russians 
and you Americans do get on so well 
together, personally. This has been 
the most pleasant evening I have 
had during my years in London. 
Why can’t our governments do like- 
wise?” Suddenly he stopped, an@& 
then went on to say: “I know your 
answer, but perhaps you don’t know 
the answer I’ve been given. We've- 
just had new instructions from Mos- 
cow. Hitler is defeated; Japan willl 
soon be defeated; and the only ob- 
stacle that will remain, to the crea- 
tion of a World Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, is the American 
Novus Ordo Seclorum of 1776.” 

I looked around, obviously puzzled, 
and asked: “What do you mean?” 

He smiled and said: “Have you 











never seen the most publicized and 
sought after propaganda document 
of the United States Government, 
the Dollar Bill?” 

He then showed me such a bill, 
pointing to the reproduction of the 
Great Seal of the United States, 
which has been engraved on the 
dollar bill since the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration reduced the bill in size. 
You may have observed that the 
reverse side of the Great Seal por- 
trays a pyramid at the top of which 
the Eye of Providence smiles on our 
action, while at the bottom there 
appears the date, 1776, and the de- 
vice or motto Novus Ordo Seclorum. 
The poet Shelley was to translate 
this device in an Ode to Liberty to 
read: 

“Towards the New Order of the Ages; 
The world’s great age begins anew.” 

Since my return to Washington in 
1946, the origin and meaning of this 
device has greatly intrigued me. I 
found that the State Department has 
described the origin of the Great 
Seal and its device in pamphlets re- 
cently published. The Continental 
Congress, after approving Jefferson's 
draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on 2 July 1776 proceeded 
to pass 3 resolutions appointing 
committees: 

1) to draft Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union 

2) to seek alliances for the new 
nation in its war with England, not 
only with France, Spain and Hol- 
land, but also with the Imperial 
Russia of Catherine the Great, and 

3) to prepare a Great Seal, with 
an appropriate device for the 
United States of America, the first 
formal use of this name as that of 
the new Republic about to be cre- 
ated. 

Historical research has not yet 
made clear the part that Adams, 
Franklin and Jefferson may have 
had in selecting the device Novus 
Ordo Seclorum, or New Order of 
the Ages. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, but that this device reflected 
the convictions of the great majority 
of the members of the Continental 
Congress. Revolutionary leaders who 
won independence for the United 
States and determined its constitu- 
tional structure believed their ac- 
tion marked the beginning of a 
world wide revolution for freedom 
of all peoples from monarchist or 
imperialist despotisms, and that 
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Americans had set an example all 
other people might follow in win- 
ning independence and establishing 
free governments. 

Nor do we know today the exact 
role which the first generation of 
American statesmen believed should 
be played by the Republic they had 
founded, in world affairs, or in the 
struggle of other peoples to follow 
their example. At least 3 alternative 
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John Quincy Adams — 
creator of policy 


courses of future American policy 
were discussed by the Continental 
Congress in this first phase of what 
was to become the “Great Debate” 
relative to national foreign policy 
and military strategy. It is probably 
no accident that the 3 members of 
the Committee, designated in 1776 
to select a Great Seal for the United 
States, were also the leaders in spon- 
soring these 3 opposing views of fu- 
ture national policy. 

Benjamin Franklin had sought, 
since at least 1750, to federate the 
English speaking colonies in North 
America within the framework of a 
reorganized British Empire, along 
lines to be adopted a century later 
for the reorganized British Com- 
monwealth. Franklin looked upon 
the American Revolution as one 
aspect of the struggle of the Whig 
Party of Pitt and Burke in England 
against the despotic claims of George 
III, and of the Tory Party led by 
Lord North. He felt, as did Adm 
Mahan and other Americans a cen- 
tury later, that a peaceful world 
order could best be maintained by a 
federation or coalition of the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples of the world 
seeking to maintain and diffuse the 
great traditions of liberty and free 
government which had had their 
modern origin in England. 

A second alternative course for 








American policy and action was that 
most forcefully expressed during the 
first century of United States his. 
tory by John Adams and, later, by 
his son, John Quincy Adams. They 
were essentially realists and felt that 
the people of the United States had 
left Europe and its quarrels behind 
them and should never again allow 
themselves to be embroiled in such 
European conflicts. They thought 
that the whole of North America 
should be taken over by the United 
States, including Canada, and all 
the continent west to the “South 
Seas,” as the Pacific was then called, 
and south at least to the Isthmus of 
Panama. This Adams policy was to 
find expression in the declaration of 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, of 
which the principal author was John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of 
State. This Monroe Doctrine was to 
become during the next century the 
fundamental policy of the United 
States. 

The third concept of future action 
by the United States was sponsored 
by Thomas Jefferson. He was im- 
bued with the ideas of the Greek 
philosophers and with the views of 
the French political writers of the 
18th Century. He looked forward 
to a time when the peoples of all 
countries of the world would have 
won freedom, when they would 
work freely together to maintain 
peace and to build a just, stable and 
free world order. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s dedication to the creation of a 
League of Nations, like the more 
recent sponsors of the United Na 
tions world organization, stems di- 
rectly from Jefferson’s vision of a 
possible “New Order of the Ages.” 

The Presidents of the United 
States, in the period that followed 
the foundation of our Republic 
members of Congress and other na 
tional leaders have echoed for a cen- 
tury and a half, in a hundred ways 
and a hundred forms, the 3 differ- 
ing concepts of their forerunners 
concerning our national objectives 
and our role in world affairs, first 
expressed in the Continental Con 
gress after 1775. The “Great Debate’ 
was then begun; and it is still under- 
way. The concepts of the Founding 
Fathers are still worthy of attention. 
It is therefore not surprising that 
the papers of Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams and Madison are now being 
prepared for definitive publication 
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at 5 of our greatest university cen- 
ters. 

The conviction of many of the 
Founding Fathers that the United 
State co-operate with other free 
peoples in a world revolution to re- 
place nonarchical and imperial des- 

tisms with democratic or repre- 
sentative governments continued to 
influence foreign policy during the 
first 50 years of our history. Priority 
was increasingly given, however, to 
the security of the United States and 
the protection of its own immediate 
interests, including notably exten- 
sion of the national frontiers west- 
ward to the Pacific. 

When the French Revolution was 
followed by general war in Europe 
for overthrow of existing monar- 
chies, President Washington termi- 
nated our alliance with France. His 
successor, John Adams, authorized 
naval operations against the new 
French Bonaparte regime, after 
1798, to maintain the American doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas for neu- 
tral commerce. When England be- 
came involved in a mortal struggle 
with the Empire of Napoleon, 
Thomas Jefferson did not hesitate to 
negotiate the Louisiana Purchase to 
profit from the European situation 
in order to extend the frontier of 
the United States westward from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific. His suc- 
cessor, James Madison (the principal 
author of the Federalist Papers 25 
years before) asked Congress, in 
1812, to recognize the existence of a 
state of war with England to main- 
tain the same American doctrine of 
freedom of the seas and perhaps also 
to annex Canada. Congress approved 
this recommendation. In the war 
which followed, the United States 
was an “associate,” if not an “ally,” 
of Napoleon in the war against Eng- 
land, even though Napoleon was 
avowedly seeking to extend his Em- 
pire over all of Europe. 

This war ended in 1815 with a 
confirmation of American claims to 
the territory west of the Mississippi, 
but without the annexation of Can- 
ada. It ended in Europe with the 
victory of England and her conti- 
nental allies which marked the col- 
lapse of the Napoleonic dream of 
Empire and restored the monarchs 
of Europe to their thrones. 

These monarchs promptly formed 
a “Holy Alliance” to maintain and 
consolidate their autocratic rule not 
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only over their subjects in Europe, 
but also over their former. colonies 
in America, the independence of 
which had been recognized by the 
United States Government. This 
government and that of the British 
Empire opposed the design of the 
Holy Alliance to intervene in Amer- 
ica to re-establish the sovereignty of 
the Bourbon Kings of France, Spain 
and Portugal. President Monroe 
and his Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, supported the inde- 
pendence of the newly established 
Latin American Republics. 

In 1823, when it seemed probable 
that a French-supported Spanish 
Expedition would be sent to South 
America, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Canning, proposed to the 
American government an alliance to 
oppose any intervention of the Holy 
Alliance in the Ameficas. Canning 
also informed the French Foreign 
Minister, the Marquis de Polignac, 
that any expedition to the Americas 
would be opposed by the Royal 
Navy, then exercising undisputed 
naval command in the Atlantic. 

President Monroe, with the sup- 
port of former Presidents Jefferson 
and Madison was disposed to accept 
the proposed alliance with Britain. 
He also suggested inclusion in his 
annual message to Congress the an- 
nouncement of such an alliance and 
a declaration of American intention 
to aid revolutionary republican 
movements in Spain and Portugal 
and the Greeks in their war for in- 
dependence from the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

John Quincy Adams vigorously 
opposed these proposals in a series 
of Cabinet meetings, suggesting a 
unilateral declaration by the Presi- 
dent opposing any intervention from 
Europe in American affairs and an- 
nouncing a nonintervention policy 
of the United States in any Euro- 
pean conflicts. Adams succeeded in 
persuading President Monroe to re- 
ject the British offer of an alliance 
and to conclude his message to Con- 
gress of 3 December 1823 with the 
declaration proposed by Adams him- 
self. This declaration (commonly 
called the Monroe Doctrine, after 
1857), was to remain the most funda- 
mental foreign policy of the United 
States during the next century. 

Adams correctly assumed that 
Britain, for its own reasons, would 
support the United States in main- 


taining the Monroe Doctrine, 
whether or not the offer of alliance 
was accepted. Foreign Secretary 
Canning later informed the House 
of Commons that the British Gov- 
ernment and the Royal Navy would 
support the United States in main- 
taining the Monroe Doctrine. He 
added that, by encouraging the 
United States to take this action 
against the claims of the Holy Alli- 
ance, he had “called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the 
Old.” 

During the decade that followed 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the 
British Empire’s world security was 
consolidated by the undisputed su- 
premacy of the Royal Navy in Euro- 
pean waters. This implied, at that 
time, naval command of the Seven 
Seas. No navies yet existed outside 
Europe except the nucleus of the 
United States Navy which had es- 
tablished its tradition and potential 
role in naval engagements with the 
French, the Barbary Pirates and the 
British, including the exploits of 
John Paul Jones in English home 
waters. The British action during 
this decade after 1815, established a 
world power situation which was to 
prevail until the end of the 19th 
Century, inaugurating a _ period 
sometimes called the Pax Britannica. 
It was within the framework of this 
British system of increasing world 
security, and behind the shield of 
the Royal Navy, upon which it was 
based, that the United States was to 
pursue unchallenged its “Manifest 
Destiny” and to achieve social, po- 
litical and material development un- 
precedented in history. 

The original basic foreign policy 
concepts and objectives, proclaimed 
by the Founding Fathers after 1776, 
were largely to disappear from de- 
bates on national foreign policy and 
military strategy after 1823. The 
Great Debate between the 3 alterna- 
tive objectives of national policy was 
not to be resumed until after 1898. 
The Adams concept triumphed, with 
the proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine; but the Franklin and Jef- 
ferson alternatives remained firmly 
fixed in the conscious thinking, or 
sub-conscious convictions of many 
Americans. 

Early views of possible American 
destiny and of its world role were 
again revived during the tragic or- 
deal of the Civil War. The Ameri- 
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can system was maintained and 
strengthened by the preservation of 
the Union. Abraham Lincoln re- 
minded the nation, in his Gettys- 
burg Address, that its most funda- 
mental objective was still that of 
making sure by its own action that 
“government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Lincoln, therefore, sought to pre- 
vent British recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy and attempts 
to break Federal blockade of South- 
ern ports. He also sought to prevent 
and oppose French intervention in 
Mexico by setting up the Archduke 
Maximillian of Austria as Emperor 
of Mexico. As conflict with Britain 
and France then seemed possible, 
Lincoln followed the example of the 
Continental Congress by seeking 
other allies in Europe. Imperial 
Russia, still resentful of her defeat 
in the Crimean War by England 
and France, responded to Lincoln's 
overtures by sending Russian squad- 
rons to New York and to San Fran- 
cisco at the end of 1863. The wel- 
come extended to these squadrons 
by President Lincoln and members 
of his Cabinet and Russian replies 
may have discouraged Britain from 
any overt support of the Confed- 
erate States. Therefore, it seemed 
probable after the Civil War as be- 
fore, that there was little real dan- 
ger of any British challenge to the 
American policy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. So long as British sea power 
continued to dominate the Atlantic, 
the United States could pursue the 
magnificent isolation of its “Mani- 
fest Destiny” dream. 

It was not until after 1890 that 
Adm Mahan warned the United 
States and the world that the time 
was soon coming when Britain 
would no longer rule the waves. 
Adm Mahan then, in his description 
of the role which British sea power 
had played pointed out that behind 
that sea power there had grown up 
the American structure of prosper- 
ity and power. He went on to ex- 
plain that the British Navy alone 
could no longer provide for the 
United States the protection it had 
in the past from overseas attack. 
He therefore proposed that the 
United States should build a navy 
strong enough so that the United 
States and Great Britain acting to- 
gether could assure to the world in 
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the 20th Century the same stable 
and orderly peace that the British 
alone had been able to maintain in 
the 19th Century. The happy peri- 
od of the Pax Britannica was end- 
ing. 

Predictions of Adm Mahan con- 
cerning the future world role of the 
United States were to be realized 





Mahan —a two-ocean Navy 


after 1898. He was called in to head 
a Naval Strategy Board by one of 
his disciples, Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Within 6 months Spain had been 
defeated, with her fleets sunk not 
only in Cuban waters, but in Manila 
Bay. Roosevelt had sent Adm 
Dewey’s squadron to the Far East 
before Congress discovered that the 
United States was at war with 
Spain. War ended with the United 
States in possession of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, the last Spanish foot- 
holds in the Americas, and also of 
the Philippines. 

Before another year, Secretary 
Hay had announced our Open Door 
Policy in China. From 1898 there- 
fore, the government and people of 
the United States discovered that 
the country had become a major 
world power with interests to de- 
fend and policies to maintain in all 
parts of the world at a moment of 
changing world power relations. In 
1901 Roosevelt assumed the Presi- 
dency with the firm resolve to imple- 
ment a new “Large Policy” the ob- 
jective of which was to contribute 
to the maintenance of world peace. 
He recognized as Adm Mahan had 
suggested, that the United States 
must now begin to play the great 
power role by assuming global re- 
sponsibilities. He was convinced 
also that the United States, behind 


what were still ocean barriers, need 
not maintain large armies to uar- 
antee national security. He fully ac. 
cepted doctrines of sea power which 
Adm Mahan had just restated and 
which had been brilliantly outlined 
in the Federalist Papers in 1788 by 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madi- 
son and John Jay. He therefore 
won Congressional support for great 
increases in the strength of the 
Navy. 

President Roosevelt believed, as 
had Hamilton and Mahan, that a 
strong United States Navy would 
permit the conduct of his proposed 
“Large Policy” everywhere in the 
world. So long as the British had 
naval superiority in the Atlantic 
there was no danger of any trans- 
Atlantic challenge from Continental 
Europe to the security of the Amer- 
icas. This was illustrated in 1902 
when Adm Dewey concentrated the 
fleet in the Caribbean and thus pre- 
vented German intervention in 
Venezuela. 

Theodore Roosevelt also admitted 
that possession of the Philippines 
and maintenance of an Open Door 
Policy in China constituted what he 
called the “Achilles heel” of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and _ military 
strategy. In 1902 an Anglo-Japanese 
alliance had been formed at a mo- 
ment when Japan’s imperial preten- 
sions were becoming evident. This 
led Theodore Roosevelt to mediate 
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Portsmouth—a temporary solution 


in settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
war, in 1905, by the Portsmouth 
treaty. By this mediation, the treaty 
imposed limitations on Japanese de- 
mands, an action for which Japan 
never forgave the United States. As 
Japanese-American relations grew 
tense in 1907, the President sent the 
new United States battle fleet to the 
Far East on the first stage of its trip 
around the world to impress Japa 
with the rapidly growing American 
naval power. 
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Another aspect of this new “Large 
Policy’ was that of preventing out- 
breaks of war between the Great 
Powers of Europe, which would in- 
evitably have global repercussions in 
which the United States might be- 
come involved. The President there- 
fore exerted influence at the Alge- 
ciras Conference of 1906, to mediate 
in the dispute over control of Afri- 
can areas. 

The relationship which must exist 
between foreign and military poli- 
cies in any exercise by. the United 
States of its great power role was 
fully apparent to Theodore Roose- 
velt and to his chief political and 
military advisers. He had encour- 
aged the creation of the General 
Board of the Navy and of the Army 
War College. In 1903 he supported 
his Secretary of War, Elihu Root, in 
the creation of the General Staff of 
the Army and of the Joint Army 
and Navy Board. He also encour- 
aged this new Joint Board to seek 
the advice of Adm Mahan in defin- 
ing future doctrines of global strat- 
egy for the guidance of strategic 
planning. 

Then in 1903, Mahan submitted a 
report to the Joint Board which was 
to become the basis of future Amer- 
ican global policy and strategy. Ma- 
han pointed out that a fleet based in 
the Caribbean could operate effec- 
tively in either ocean if the Panama 
Canal could be built. He made it 
clear that in any two-ocean war in 
which the nation might become in- 
volved that the military danger to 
the Americas from Europe would 
always be greater than any threat 
from an Asiatic Power, even though 
there might be greater risk of war in 
the Far East than in the Atlantic. 
He therefore counseled that any 
strategic plan for operations by US 
forces in a two-ocean war should 
always give priority to operations in 
the Atlantic until a European threat 
to the Americas had been overcome. 
This was to become our policy and 
strategy in World War II. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made sure that the 
diplomatic and military branches 
of his administration worked closely 
together. While their co-operation 
was marked by many disagreements, 
the programs that resulted and re- 
ceived the President’s approval took 
Into account both diplomatic and 
military phases of any government 
action required. The President suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining from Congress 
the appropriations necessary to cre- 
ate anew Navy, exceeded in strength 
only by those of Britain and Ger- 
many. He was also able to under- 
take the building of the Panama 
Canal. 

Policies established were continued 
by President Taft who sought also 
to contribute to the maintenance of 
peace by negotiations for treaties of 
conciliation and arbitration with all 
major powers. These negotiations 
were conducted at a time when war 
between the Central Powers and the 
Triple Entente seemed increasingly 
probable. 

Woodrow Wilson became Presi- 
dent in March 1913 with his “New 
Freedom” program of domestic re- 
forms. He was profoundly devoted 
to peace and was firmly resolved to 
maintain the neutrality of the 
United States in any European war. 
His secretaries of State, War and the 
Navy were all convinced pacifists 
who distrusted, as militarists, the 
ranking officers of the Army and 
Navy. When the Chief of Staff, Gen 
Leonard Wood, and the Aide for 
Naval Operations presented the 
Joint Board recommendations for 
increases in the strength of the Army 
and Navy in April 1913, they were 
rebuked and the meetings of the 
Joint Board were ordered  sus- 
pended. 

During the next 2 years almost no 
higher officers of the Army and 
Navy were even received by the 
President at the White House. The 
very small Army and Navy planning 
staffs were forbidden to develop any 
strategic plans based on the assump- 
tion of possible American involve- 
ment in the imminent war in Eu- 
rope, possibly as an ally of Britain 
and France. 


When war broke out in Europe 
in August 1914, the United States 
was engaged in the intervention in 
Mexico with naval forces at Vera 
Cruz; and Gen Pershing was about to 
be assigned command of a punitive 
expedition to pursue Pancho Villa’s 
bands that had made raids across 
the American frontier. 

President Wilson, in proclaiming 
American neutrality in the war in 
Europe in August 1914, called upon 
the people of the United States to 
be neutral in thought as well as in 
action. As time passed there were 
increasing difficulties caused by Ger- 
man submarine action. The year 
1916 passed and efforts to restore 
peace had not succeeded. The Presi- 
dent had himself made _ proposals 
which were rejected or not given 
much consideration. Even as late as 
January 1917, you may remember, 
his famous message to the Senate 
insisted on a_ negotiated “Peace 
Without Victory.” 

It was not until the summer of 
1916 that the President finally rec- 
ognized the possibility that the 
United States might become _ in- 
volved in the war. He then assumed 
leadership of the Preparedness 
Movement, asking the Army Gen- 
eral Staff to make plans for increas- 
ing the strength to a million men. 
He authorized Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels to present to Congress the 
Naval construction program of the 
General Board of the Navy, in- 
tended to make the United States 
Navy “incomparably the greatest 
navy in the world.” But Wilson 
seems to have intended that such in- 
creased armed forces should be 
ready only after the end of the war 
and should not be used in the war. 
When he learned that an Army 
war plan had been prepared for 
participation in the war against Ger- 
many, he ordered the planners to be 
relieved of duty in the War Depart- 
ment, as Gen Scott, then Chief of 
Staff of the Army has written. 

When the German government 
declined the President’s peace pro- 
posals and announced resumption 
of unlimited submarine warfare, the 
President broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany in February 
1917. It was not until American 
ships were torpedoed in March 1917 
and the Zimmerman letters were 
published, disclosing German plans 
to bring Mexico and Japan into a 
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war against the United States, that 
the President finally decided to ask 
Congress to recognize the existence 
of a state of war with Germany. In 
his message to Congress, President 
Wilson declared that the major na- 
tional objective was still the restora- 
tion of a peace that would “make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

British and French Missions came 
to Washington in April 1917 to dis- 
cuss plans for American co-opera- 
tion in the war against Germany. 
The President insisted that the 
United States would be an “Associ- 
ated” but not an “Allied” power in 
the war. Only token naval forces 
were to be sent to British waters, 
and only a token army was to be 
sent to France under Gen Pershing, 
but unlimited material aid would 
be provided for the Allies. The 
United States thus entered the 
Great War with no strategic plans 
prepared for operations by its armed 
forces against the German enemy. 
Naval operations were to implement 
British naval strategy while land 
and air forces would be guided by 
French strategic plans. 

It was not until March 1918 after 
the Hindenburg offensive was 
launched toward the French Chan- 
nel ports that the President finally 
declared in his Baltimore speech 
that the United States would “wage 
war without limits” and employ 
“force to the uttermost” to assure 
the defeat of Germany. At that time, 
a year after American entry into the 
war, Gen Pershing still had but one 
division of the AEF in the front 
line. In the next 6 months nearly 
2,000,000 American troops were 
landed in France. Forty American 
divisions thus became available to 
permit Marshal Foch, Supreme AI- 
lied Commander, to launch the de- 
cisive offensive against the enemy. 

Turkey, Bulgaria and Austro- 
Hungary had already sued for peace, 
on terms dictated by the Supreme 
Allied Council in Versailles when 
the new German Chancellor, Prince 
Max of Baden, asked for an armis- 
tice, in October 1918. This request 
initiated a bitter dispute among the 
Allied and Associated Powers over 
terms for an armistice with Ger- 
many, and for a later peace settle- 
ment. The President had announced 
his “Fourteen Points” for the future 
peace in January 1918, and had 
later added a score of other points 
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and principles to be observed. The 
Germans agreed to accept the Presi- 
dent’s points and principles for a 
peace but all the major Allies, Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and Japan raised 
objections or demanded interpreta- 
tions for most of Wilson’s Points. 

When Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief were asked their opinions con- 
cerning the military clauses of an 
Armistice Convention, Gen Pershing 
advised the President that only an 
“unconditional surrender of Ger- 
man Armed Forces” would justify a 
cessation of the offensive by an ar- 
mistice. Neither the French nor 
British commanders, and their gov- 
ernments were willing to delay the 
end of hostilities by posing armis- 
tice terms so drastic that the Ger- 
mans would not accept them. After 
a month of exchanges between Al- 
lied governments, and with the Ger- 
man government, President Wilson 
finally agreed to the Armistice terms 
proposed by Marshal Foch. These 
seemed sufficiently strong to permit 
an Allied occupation of the Rhine- 
land and later dictation of peace 
terms. 

Even after the Armistice became 
effective, on 11 November 1918, the 
controversial debate over the condi- 
tions for a peace settlement con- 
tinued in the Supreme War Council 
and between the Allied and Associ- 
ated governments. President Wilson 
therefore decided to go personally 
to Paris as the head of the American 
Delegation at the Peace Conference. 
He hoped to be able to obtain agree- 
ment on establishment of a “New 
Order.” The President did succeed 
in having the Covenant for a 
League of Nations incorporated into 
the Peace Treaties. 


Then, what happened? While 


Wilson was at Versailles, opinion in 
the United States was reverting to 
the comfortable illusions of 19th 
Century isolationism. This led the 
Senate to reject the Versailles Trea- 
ties and with them membership in 
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the League of Nations. 

There followed an effort by Re. 
publican administrations from 199] 
to 1933 to turn back the clock and 
resume former traditional policies of 
their party; that is to seek by nego. 
tiation of treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation to eliminate the danger 
of war; to seek, by limitation of 
armaments, to take out of our own 
hands as well as of those of potential 
aggressors the offensive weapons 
which alone could make aggressive 
war possible. This illusion went so 
far as to inspire the signature in 
1928 of the Kellogg-Briand Pact by 
which the United States and some 
60 other nations solemnly promised 
to abolish war and the use of force 
as an instrument of national policy. 

Three years later the Japanese 
began their planned occupation of 
China by their action at Mukden 
and soon occupied North China. 
This Japanese example was followed 
by Mussolini and Hitler in the suc- 
cessive occupations of Ethiopia, 
Albania, Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia between 1935 and 1938. Foun- 
dations for a coalition of the 3 totali- 
tarian aggressors were laid by the 
Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936 to be 
followed by their Axis agreements 
and by the Tripartite Pact of 27 
September 1940. 

This Berlin Pact was signed as the 
basis for a world “New Order” un- 
der German and Italian domination 
in Europe and Africa and under 
Japan. in East Asia and the South 
Seas. In November 1940, Molotov 
went to Berlin to discuss conversion 
of this Pact into a 4-Power Treaty 
assigning to the Soviet Union north- 
ern and central Asia, including 
India as its domain. There is even 
evidence that Hitler was disposed to 
further expand his own New Order 
by offering the United States a part: 
nership, with dominion over the 
Americas and the Eastern Pacific 
Thus was unfolded the Axis totali- 
tarian world design. 
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The President and other adminis- 
tration leaders condemned with in- 
creasing severity the successive acts 


- of aggression after 1931 of the Axis 


Powers and their whole “New Or- 
der” program. Closer relations were 
established with the League of Na- 
tions and support was given to 

League efforts to curb aggression. 
But these protests were to be in 
vain. As time passed it became ap- 
parent that the United States pro- 
tests were not curbing Japanese ex- 
pansion any more than British and 
French remonstrances were limiting 
German and Italian action. Public 
opinion and Congressional action 
seemed to approve the administra- 
tion’s protest against aggression. But 
the only action taken was the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Acts from 
1935 to 1939 to avoid any use of 
American armed forces to stop the 
indefinite continuation of the Axis 
program. 

It thus became evident after 1931 
that the United States could not 
count on British or French military 
support in the Far East if American 
policy against the Japanese creation 
of their co-prosperity sphere in East 
Asia and the South Pacific resulted 
in war with Japan. It was even 
more plainly evident to Britain and 
France that they could expect no 
military aid from the United States, 
if their effort to stop German and 
Italian expansion by force resulted 
in war with the European Axis part- 
ners. But, as George Kennan has 
contended, only a strong alliance 
between the United States and the 
European democracies could have 
blocked the Axis programs without 
ptovoking a new world war or as- 
sured an easy victory for the Democ- 
racies if such a war broke out. 

Many administration leaders, in- 
cluding Mr. Hull, the Secretary of 
State, and heads of the Army and 
Navy staffs seem to have reached 
similar conclusions after 1936. The 
first intimation of a possible coali- 
tion of free peoples against totali- 
tarian aggression was the President’s 
suggestion in his Chicago address in 
October 1937, that democratic and 
peace-loving nations should concert 
action to assure a “quarantine of 
aggressors.” This suggestion pro- 
Voked favorable reactions neither in 
this country nor in the European 
democracies. It was followed a year 
later by the Munich surrender of 
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Britain and France to Germany’s 
demands. 

There was initiated, at this time, 
a new type of strategic planning by 
Army and Navy staffs, with the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt and 
of Secretary Hull, which was to de- 
termine the policy and strategy to 
be followed by the United States 
and its allies after 1941. The full 
story of this development of the 
“Rainbow Plans” is doubtless well 
known to you, but it has yet been 


F 


adequately described in publications 
available to the general public. 

American military and naval 
planners had not developed plans 
for military co-operation with allies 
in maintaining the security of all 
participants since George Washing- 
ton had engaged in such planning 
with French staffs after 1778. The 
Revolutionary strategists’ major ob- 
jective was to win independence for 
the United States. The strategic 
planning of coalition warfare against 
totalitarian aggression that began in 
1937 and that still continues today 
in the Pentagon has as its objective 
not only the security of the Amer- 
icas, but that of all free countries 
associated with us in defense of the 
Free World. 

The successive steps in the devel- 
opment of this new national policy 
and military strategy can be briefly 
stated. In 1937-38, Naval planners 
suggested that account be taken in 
future strategic planning of possible 
co-operation with other free states 
in a war against Germany, Italy and 
Japan. In March 1938 Secretary 
Hull broadcast his appeal for joint 
or parallel action of rearmed free 
countries to stop aggression. The 
Joint Planning Committee was di- 
rected in November 1938, after the 
Munich Pact, to make the new esti- 


Atlantic Conference 1941 — Rainbow 5 and Plan Dog approved 


mate of the world situation which 
ended with proposals for the Rain- 
bow Series of War Plans. The first 
of these plans, provided specifically 
only for defense of the Western 
Hemisphere by joint action of 
United States forces in co-operation 
with those of such allies as might 
join us. 

After the fall of France in June 
1940, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Adm Stark, acting in agree- 
ment with the Chief of Staff of the 


Wide World 


a. 





Army, Gen Marshall, proposed that 
the United States if compelled to 
enter the war before the defeat of 
Britain, should base policy and strat- 
egy on an alliance with Britain giv- 
ing priority to combined offensive 
action against Germany and Italy 
in Europe, while a strategic defen- 
sive action was being maintained 
against Japan. Adm Stark’s pro- 
posal (called Flan Dog) won the 
support of tie Secretaries of War 
and the Navy and the tacit approval 
of the President. It became the basis 
of staff conversations with the Brit- 
ish and other potential allies and 
was largely accepted in the A-B-C-] 
Staff Agreements of March 1941, and 
and in the Joint Rainbow 5 Plan of 
May 1941. These plans were ap- 
proved at the Atlantic Conference 
between President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and their mili- 
tary advisers in August 1941. It was 
to be reaffirmed at the Washington 
“Arcadia” Conference a few weeks 
after Pearl Harbor and was to be- 
come the basic strategy of the 
United Nations Grand Alliance of 
January 1942. 

When our war began at Pearl 
Harbor, there had thus already been 
staff conversations with potential 
allies. There had been some agree- 
ment on the kind of strategy that 
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should govern operations of the 
armed forces of the British Com- 
monwealth and of the United States, 
in the event this country became in- 
volved in war with the Axis Powers. 
These tentative agreements had 
been included in our own war plans; 
war plans not yet in force and not 
approved by the President until the 
very day, the very afternoon, after 
the Japanese attack. 

Mr. Roosevelt knew that in 1941 
we were entering a war for the sur- 
vival of the Free World. He knew 
that Britain, with her back to the 
wall, wanted desperately to main- 
tain her national existence and to 
conserve her empire. For nearly two 
years most of Britain’s allies had 
gone down in defeat, leaving most 
of Europe under Axis occupation or 
control. The Soviet Union was still 
under heavy attack in December 
1941. 


On Pearl Harbor Day Hitler’s 
tanks had reached the outskirts of 
Moscow only to be driven back by 
Soviet reserves, thrown into the bat- 
tle there, as before Leningrad and 
on the Don. These were the last 
reserves from behind the Urals, of 
which German intelligence had no 
knowledge until they appeared on 
the front to stop the German ad- 
vance. Within the very week of 
Pearl Harbor, Mr. Eden had gone 
to Moscow to discuss terms of a 
Soviet-British Alliance which both 
countries had agreed, 6 months be- 
fore, to negotiate. But the Soviets 
were not prepared, then or later, to 
consider anything more, or anything 
less than the complete satisfaction of 
all of their own desires. As victory 
approached, their demands grew 
greater. There was always a danger, 
of which Allied staffs were painfully 
conscious, even as late as March 
1944, that Hitler and Stalin might 
at any time reach a new agreement. 

One cannot appraise adequately 
the war aims and the peace objec- 
tives of the United States and of its 
United Nations allies in WWII 
without taking into account the 
realities of the military and strategic 
situation in Europe which I have 
just mentioned. Former Ambassador 
George Kennan forcefully stresses 
this over-riding limitation on Amer- 
ican and Allied objectives, after 
1938, in his recently published lec- 
tures on Realities of American For- 
eign Policy. Three fourths of the 
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organized land and air forces in the 
world in 1938 were those of the 4 
totalitarian powers, Germany, Italy, 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 

The Western Democracies, Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
had dismantled their power after 
1919. It was, therefore, a vain illu- 
sion for leaders of the Western De- 
mocracies even to hope, after 1941, 
for anything more than _ national 
survival from a military victory 
against the Axis Powers. The noble 
phrases of the Churchill-Roosevelt 
Atlantic Charter could be imple- 
mented in creating the brave new 
world they were seeking only with 
the full and sincere agreement of 
the leaders in the Kremlin. Victory 
over Germany would leave Soviet 
forces in military occupation of all 
of Central and of Eastern Europe, 
with control also over vast areas in 
Eastern and Southern Asia. Never- 
theless, the illusion that Russia 
might enter the family of the de- 
mocracies persisted. Not until 1946 
was a finally disillusioned Free 
World to understand that in the 
language of the Kremlin “freedom” 
meant only the acceptance of Com- 
munist directives and that “democ- 
racy” meant only a dictatorship of 
the proletariat by the Kremlin 
bosses of the Communist world con- 
spiracy. 

But in 1942, the Joint and Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff in Washington 
had to take into account, during 
this year of defensive strategy on all 
fronts, the possibility that Soviet 
forces might be defeated or might 
cease fighting, if a new Hitler-Stalin 
agreement were reached. How could 
the will and the ability of the So- 
viets to keep on fighting in the East 
be maintained until American-Brit- 
ish forces could at least open the 
Second Front in France? 

At the end of 1942, Soviet fears 
and recriminations grew more bit- 
ter. Moscow suspected that Britain 
and the United States might be seek- 
ing a separate peace with a new Ger- 
man regime, minus Hitler's Nazism 
which would permit German forces 
to continue and augment their of- 
fensives against the Soviet Union. 
President Roosevelt was fully aware 
of these Allied doubts of Soviet con- 
tinuance in the war, and of Soviet 
fears that Britain and the United 
States might conclude a new “Mu- 
nich-type” pact with Hitler. Mr. 








Roosevelt therefore suggested that 


the United States and Britain should 


offer Stalin some convincing demon. 
stration that they had no intention 
of seeking a separate peace with 
Germany. 

The gesture which President 
Roosevelt decided to make was the 
unconditional surrender declaration 
announced at a press conference at 
the end of the Casablanca Confer. 
ence in February 1943. Gen Per. 


- shing’s rejected proposal of October 


1918 had been restated in November 
1942 by Joint Chiefs of Staff rep. 
resentatives on a State Department 
committee charged with study of 
armistice and peace terms to be 
dictated to the defeated enemy. 
Gen George V. Strong and Adm 
H. C. Train’s suggestion that war 
should continue until the “un. 
conditional surrender of enemy 
armed forces” was approved by the 
Committee. A month later the 
Committee’s Chairman, Norman 
Davis, brought it to the attention of 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt then 
read it at a White House Meeting 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 7 
January 1943 just before their de- 
parture for Casablanca. He told 
them he would ask Mr. Churchill's 
agreement to such a statement, but 
did not ask, then or ever, for their 
opinions of “unconditional surren- 
der,” omitting mention of “armed 
forces” as a military objective. Mr. 
Churchill at Casablanca, after con- 
sulting the British War Cabinet, re- 
marked that it was a good formula, 
but what did it mean! After Mr. 
Roosevelt had read at the press 
conference the statement as being 
combined American-British policy, 
everyone concerned continued to 
ask for the next 2 years what it 
meant. Was it a propaganda slogan 
or a military objective? 

The “unconditional surrender” 
formula was widely employed by 
Allied and enemy propaganda alike 
as an encouragement of morale and 
will to keep on fighting. Allied texts 
explained that it meant only elim 
nation of totalitarian regimes, Te 
toration of democratic institutions 
and liberties to all peoples, as pt@ 
vided for in the Atlantic Chartet. 
Enemy peoples were told that it 
might mean massacre or enslave 
ment of whole populations as in the 
time of Genghis Khan and his Mot- 
gol successors. In post-1945 studies, 
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1945 — Unconditional surrender does not mean unconditional peace 


in both Germany and Japan, the 
formula was found to have consoli- 
dated the hold of Hitler and the 
Japanese war-lords over their own 
subjects. 

Theater commanders vainly sought 
to find out what kind of terms were 
implied by “unconditional surren- 
der” as a condition for ending of 
hostilities. Gen Eisenhower and 
his staffs, first with Italy and later 
with Germany were troubled and 
perplexed. The General was re- 
buked by the President for suggest- 
ing a proclamation to be broadcast 
to the Italian people, when Allied 
forces landed in Sicily. The text 
proposed suggested Italians would 
be welcomed back to the family of 
the United Nations democracies af- 
ter Mussolini had been removed and 
the Germans defeated. Yet this was 
the action taken in negotiation of 
the armistice with Italy of Septem- 
ber 1943 and the new Royal Govern- 
ment, headed by Marshal Bodoglio 
was soon to become a “co-belliger- 
ent,” co-operating. under the Allied 
Command in operations against the 
Germans. 

After the Yalta Conference, when 
the defeat of Germany seemed near, 
President Roosevelt personally con- 
sented to make a brief statement ex- 
plaining that the German people 
would be well treated after surren- 
der, and after elimination of Nazism 
and militarism. Two months later 
President Truman authorized broad- 
casts to Japan explaining what terms 
would be imposed on Japan after its 
surrender. ‘These terms were re- 
stated in the Potsdam declaration of 
26 July 1945, and became the basis 
for directives to Gen MacArthur for 
the military government after the 
surrender of Japan, through the 
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Emperor and the normal Japanese 
administrations. 

Viewed historically, “uncondition- 
al surrender” by the enemy meant 
very much the same as 1941 demands 
for a “total” or “complete” victory 
over Germany and Japan. This 
could only be achieved by “total” 
war, for which the minimum of 
forces required for the United States 
and its Allies, must become the 
maximum which their manpower 
and resources could provide. This 
illustrates a point I made in begin- 
ning, that American hatred of war 
and love of peace tend to commit 
us to “total” unlimited war, when 
once fighting begins. Such a strategy 
and military course of action may in 
time contribute to making it diffi- 
cut or even impossible for us to ob- 
tain through total victory the spe- 
cific peace objectives and war aims 
which we have proclaimed. This 
question suggests a glance back at 
the statements of basic national ob- 
jectives made by Adm Stark and 
Gen Marshall in their joint “Victory 
Program Strategic Estimate” of 11 
September 1941. 

Attempts to judge action taken 
by our leaders, in past crises, by 
hindsight, from the viewpoint of the 
present crisis and with knowledge of 
what has happened in the interval, 
may be as vain as speculation as to 
what might have happened had 
other courses of action been taken. 
But such a review of past experi- 
ence, in relation to current prob- 
lems may also throw some light on 
the merit of proposed solutions of 
such current problems. In 1941, the 
heads of our naval and army staffs, 
the immediate military advisors of 
the President, ptoposed to him that 
the United States, if compelled to 


enter the war against Germany, 
Italy and Japan, should conduct, if 
possible, a relatively limited war 
seeking only those objectives which 
would best assure national security 
and the survival of our Allies of the 
Free World. They urged that the 
war should be so conducted and the 
kind of victory to be sought should 
be so defined as to maintain bal- 
ances of power in both Europe and 
the Far East that would make domi- 
nation impossible in either area by 
any one militarist and totalitarian 
aggressive power. Adm Stark and 
Gen Marshall were obviously think- 
ing of the possible future role of the 
Soviet Union, which since its estab- 
lishment by force in 1917 had never 
concealed its Communist objective 
of world domination. 


The war came to be fought as a 
total effort to destroy the power of 
our enemies and to compel them to 
unconditional surrender. This mili- 
tary objective was obtained, the 
military power of our enemies was 
destroyed, their cities and industries 
laid waste. But, 3 years after their 
defeat and unconditional surrender, 
it had become a major peacetime 
objective of the United States, as the 
leader of a new Free World coali- 
tion against totalitarian aggression 
to revive and reconstruct German 
and Japanese economic and mili- 
tary strength, as our Allies in the bi- 
polar struggle against Soviet led 
Communism. 

The President's chief military ad- 
visors had anticipated in 1941 that 
such a post-war situation might de- 
velop, if a power vacuum should be 
created in Europe and the Far East 
by so “total” a victory over Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan as would 
leave those countries prostrate in the 
face of militant Soviet Communism. 
Adm Stark had suggested in 1940 
and in 1941 that the real American 
objective would be to win a limited 
military victory that would result in 
changes of government, in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, and perhaps in 
other countries; and that, insofar as 
might be practicable, the United 
States should seek to promote the 
formation of regimes favoring eco- 
nomic freedom and individual lib- 
erty. Have we a better formula to- 
day for the strategy to be followed 
in dealing with a new potential 
enemy? US @ MC 
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| THE DEATH OF ABLE 
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By Maj J. E. Murray, USA 


@® ABLE BAKER IS DEAD.... 

The new phonetic alphabet also 
serves as the obituary notice of 
GEORGE, PETER, ROGER and WILLIAM. 
NAN is also a victim of rigor mortis. 

It is clear from results that the 
International Committee which es- 
tablished the new phonetic alphabet 
must have been formed from an un- 
usual melange of vested interests. 
Obviously included were baseball 
pundits, Freudian psychiatrists, 
comic strip detectives, travel agents, 
some philosophical realists, blurbers 
for Greek letters, musical interests 
and guys and gals with sex on their 
minds. Maybe that means that every- 
body was there except the ubiqui- 
tous Kilroy. For reasons hereinafter 
alluded to, he obviously was not 
around to stamp his name on the 
proceedings. 

The new “A” and “R” are the re- 
result of a clever arrangement be- 
tween the Shakespeare lobby, the 
Greek letter enthusiasts and the 
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Love Ecxo 
OG WYHISKEY 

ABLE ALFA 
BAKER BRAVO 
CHARLIE CHARLIE 
DOG DELTA 
EASY ECHO 
FOX FOXTROT 
GEORGE GOLF 
HOW HOTEL 
ITEM INDIA 
JIG JULIETT 
KING KILO 
LOVE LIMA 
MIKE MIKE 
NAN NOVEMBER 
OBOE OSCAR 
PETER PAPA 
QUEEN QUEBEC 
ROGER ROMEO 
SUGAR SIERRA 
TARE TANGO 
UNCLE UNIFORM 
VICTOR VICTOR 
WILLIAM WHISKEY 
XRAY X-RAY 
YOKE YANKEE 
ZEBRA ZULU 





Italian automobile manufacturers. 
For the first group ROMEO goes along 
with juLieTT: for the second, ALFA 
is close enough to ALPHA: and for 
the third, the combine of ALFA RO- 
MEO is a duzy of a chef-d’oeuvre for 
Detroit's advertising adepts to envy. 
It’s almost as cloying a success over 
competition as a blinker on all 
Chevrolets flashing an  advertise- 
ment for Ford at every turn. 


WILLIAM has succumbed to WHIs- 
KEY, which seems natural enough. 
And, zeBRA has fallen to the zuLU 
which, I suppose, is an African com- 
monplace. 

GEORGE is a becoming and under- 
standable martyr to the Nation’s 
chief executive and the present 
prominence of GoLF. NAN is frozen 
out by NOVEMBER. 


They knocked out the BAKER, no 
doubt in justice to lack of represen- 
tation by the Butcher and Candle- 
stick Maker, and they did it happily 
with a BRAvo! 

PETER, of course, lost to PAPA be- 
cause Eddie Fisher sang “Oh My” 
about the latter, and ROGER would 
lose to ROMEO, natch! 


But CHARLIE has mysteriously sur- 
vived, so apparently have MIKE and 
VICTOR. 


Inside sources reveal that CHARLIE 
is the only real survivor, because 
MIKE, as a nickname for Michael, is 
now really MIKE, the colloquial ex- 
pression for microphone. And, vic- 
TOR as a first name, has received the 
quietus in favor of victor as rele- 
vant to he who gets the spoils. 

So only CHARLIE of all the people 
previously publicized by the media 
of the old phonetic alphabet, sur- 
vives. For CHARLIE, unlike MIKE and 
victor, can’t be interpreted any 
other way. 

The great mystery is how this har- 
dihood on CHARLIE’s part? 

Some one suggested that CHARLIE’s 
Aunt might have helped him out, 
but the smart money says that Fear- 
less Fosdick has found in the pho- 
netic alphabet the CHARLIE with 
whom he discusses the charms of 
Wildroot Cream Oil. And Wildroot 


is even good enough to make hair, 
as well as CHARLIE, stick. 

Aside from CHARLIE, there remain 
the 2 minor mysteries, why the 2 Ts 
in JULIETT and why add the hyphen 
to x-RAy? Maybe somebody is just a 
bad speller and Ex with a “-” makes 
the old xray really Ex. 

The British Empire says “God 
Save the QUEEN,” but the travel 
agents from Canada proved to be 
lip service patriots and won out in 
the action which replaced the QuEEN 
with QUEBEC. 

When the QUEEN is dead, you'd 
think the KING at least would sur- 
vive, but he loses out to KILoO— 
(wouldn’t it have been poetic if 
KILROY could have said he was here?) 

For those interested in sin, ROMEO 
can now get together with JULIEIT 
in a HOTEL and dance the FOXTROT 
or the TANGO while they drink a 
KILO of WHISKEY. But the romanti- 
cists must mourn the loss of LOvE, 
as well as the demise of the KING 
and QUEEN and the end of dear old 
UNCLE SUGAR. 

Maybe ABLE should have fallen to 
ANARCHY instead of the first letter of 
the Greek alphabet. But the Greek 
letter interests, though gaining 4 
first point with ALFA (without the 
p), were unable to get across OMEGA 
and lost out to the doughty oscar. 

The Dodgérs put the yoke on the 
YANKEES, so Casey Stengel obviously 
had a hand in some 2-edged skul- 
duggery to eliminate the one and 
publicize the other. 

Nostalgically, looking over the list 
for casualties, one can’t help but 
note that times are getting tougher. 
Things aren’t EAsy any more, they 
are now ECHO. 

Before one gets too nostalgic and 
blubbers all over the page about 
the loss of man’s best friend, the 
DOG, to a mere impersonal term for 
the alluvial deposit at a_ river’ 
mouth, or the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet, whichever insidious 
interest you want to charge with the 
insertion of DELTA, it might be best 
to close with a RoGER (oops) 
ROMEO and out. USMC 
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I SAY, HOTEL- ECHO- LIMA- 


LIMA-OSCAR-YANKEE/ j 


ig 


NATO AS SHE IS SPOKE Reprinted from The Globe and Laurel (Royal Marines) 


Many of us, puzzled and confused by the new NATO phonetic alphabet, have wondered just how this inter- 


national masterpiece was contrived. It is thought to be the result of a round-table conference of NATO repre- 
sentatives — none of whom were signallers. Each, from motives of prestige and patriotism, put forward his own 
country’s ideas, and after discussion, the words were agreed or alternatives accepted in the interests of interna- 
tional goodwill. 


We recently came across some notes on the subject, written in the form of a glossary of terms, and have no 


hesitation in bringing you what we believe to be the story behind the new alphabet. 


Bravo 


CHARLIE 
DELTA 


Ecuo 


FoxTROT 
GOLF 
Hore. 
INDIA 
JuLIETT 
KiLo 


Lima 


Necr AR 


—From the Greek Alpha, and proposed by their 
representative. Agreed in error by the Italians 
who altered the spelling to suit their national 
pride in motor-racing (see R). 

—From an interjection by the French. Mistaken- 
ly accepted as a proposal for this letter but in 
fact was a Gallic expression of astonishment at 
the ready agreement to A. 

—Interrogative American-British. 

—The Turks proposed Dardanelles, and the 
Italians Dodecanese. After the heated argu- 
ment which followed, Delta was agreed, re- 
ferring to the Nile Delta, now no longer a 
NATO sphere of influence and therefore not 
controversial. 

—Greek “Ek ho” (Free translation: “oh well” or 
“anything you say”). 


—lInsisted upon by the British as a tribute to the 
days when the Empire was the Empire. 


—see ‘R.’ 

—Proposed by the smaller NATO countries to 
lend their weight. 

—American. Originally LiMey, proposed as a re- 
prisal for Britain’s F, G, H, I. Amended after 
a tactful intervention by the French, who re- 
minded the conference that Lima was Ameri- 
can for beans and that they could be weighed 
by the kilo. 

—The American and British here returned to a 
more pleasant atmosphere of Christian names, 
but agreed to consider other suggestions at a 
later date. 

—In this atmosphere of goodwill, and having 
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OscaR 
PAPA 
QUEBEC 


ROMEO 


SIERRA 
TANGO 


UNIFORM 


WHISKY 


X-RAY 


YANKEE 


dealt with half the alphabet, the meeting 
unanimously agreed to adjourn for drinks. 

—The prize awarded to the bartender. 

—The bartender’s nickname. 

—A French claim, which was accepted before its 
effect upon Canada was appreciated. 

—Italian. Agreed by the more sophisticated as a 
happy partner to J, but in fact cleverly links 
with A. 

—The American influence in Spain. 

—Originally TANcters, but as the French could 
not reach agreement, TANGO was accepted fol- 
lowing the train of thought suggested by S. 

—A plea from the smaller countries for a com- 
mon standard, misinterpreted as an actual 
suggestion for this letter. This was hastily ac- 
cepted as the British had just complained that 
the existing UNcLE had a derogatory financial 
significance. 

—Originally Vicrore —an exclamation by the 
French in admiration for the British attitude 
to Uncle. Misinterpreted and mis-spelt by the 
Americans. 

—-Accepted with alacrity by all NATO countries 
as a word of international goodwill. 

—The Greek proposals were numerous, erudite 
and incomprehensible, and general agreement 
on X-Ray was quickly reached. 

—Proposed by the British as a compliment to 
the United States, and agreed before the US 
representative (from the Southern States) could 
protest. He did, however, have the last word. 
(See Z.) 

—The Americans’ back-handed reference to Brit- 
ish Colonialism. 
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A method of aircraft evaluation which presents the actual 


performance factors in a graphic manner 





® SQUADRON READY ROOMS AND 
stolid conference halls have long re- 
verberated with the discussion of 
the comparative performance of 
various fighting airplanes. Many 
facts and methods of presentation 
are available. For any particular 
airplane one may cite maximum 
speed in level flight, rate of climb, 
endurance, service ceiling, strength, 
reliability, ease of maintenance and 
an almost endless list of specifics. 

When all facts in this vein have 
been exhausted, the discussion fre- 
quently resolves to one of pilot re- 
gard for turning ability. Until re- 
cently, the discussion closed at this 
point since evaluation of an air- 
plane in this respect was almost 
purely qualitative with the excep- 
tion of measured minimum radius 
of turn, maximum rate of turn and 
buffet boundaries at various gross 
weights and pressure altitudes. The 
proof of superior turning perform- 
ance was accomplished by pitting 
one airplane against another in 
flight. In the case of a narrow mar- 
gin of superiority, the airplane with 
superior turning performance does 
not always “emerge victorious” — 
because of variance in pilot capabil- 
ity. So, the comparative turning 
performance of various airplanes re- 
mained unresolved. 

As aviation progressed through 
the “sound barrier” and the advent 
of the turbojet engine influenced 
airplane design, the emphasis on 
speed eclipsed the previous basic 
virtue of fighting airplanes—agility. 
As a result of the efforts of men 
throughout the world, military and 
civilian, who resisted the abandon- 
ment of this basic flying quality, the 
ability to change direction is once 
again receiving equal emphasis with 
the other facets of airplane perform- 
ance. 

Since it was obvious that maxi- 
mum speed in level flight was not a 
satisfactory index of an airplane’s 
fighting capability (despite what air- 
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plane manufacturers said to the 
contrary), a means of determining 
an airplane’s “agility in flight” was 
sought. Standard stability and con- 
trol tests and presentations, although 
providing a clue to an airplane's 
ability, did not provide an adequate 
basis for evaluating turning per- 
formance. The problem of how 
many “g’”’s to pull at what speed, to 
achieve turning performance supe- 
rior to the enemy airplane engaged, 
is a problem in the comparative 
abilities of the two airplanes to 
maintain altitude and speed while 
out-turning the opponent. The solu- 
tion to this problem provides the 
basis for evaluating the turning per- 











By Capt J. G. Martz, I] 


AGILITY IN 
FLIGHT 





formance of a particular airplane. 
Turning performance resolves to a 
matter of excess thrust. Any lack of 
thrust must be counteracted by a 
sacrifice of potential energy (alti- 
tude) or kinetic energy (speed). An 
airplane which must sacrifice con- 
siderable speed or altitude in order 
to make a tight turn must be con- 
sidered to have poor turning per 
formance. 

The accompanying illustration 
portrays the method for evaluating 
turning performance devised by Mr. 
N. W.. Tillinghast, Stability and 
Control Engineer at the Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md. 
At the particular altitude under 


——— 











This month the GAZETTE welcomes to its pages Capt J. 6. 
Martz, III. Enlisting in the Marine Corps after attending 
the University of Washington, he received his wings in 
October 1950. Capt Martz flew with VMF 311, Ist MAW 
in Korea from July 1952 until March 1953, where he earned 
the DFC, 4 Air Medals and a Commendation Ribbon. Since 
then he has served with the 2d and 3d wings and AlRFMF- 
LANT. Prior to assuming his present duties as Project Pilot 
member of the Planning and Review Board at Moffett Field, 


California, he was a student test pilot at NATC, Patuxent 
River, Md. from August 1955 ‘to January 1956. He states that his basic motive 
in writing this article was “‘a desire to make the GAZETTE more interesting ' 


aviators.” 
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consideration (40,000 ft), the hypo- 
thetical fighterplane (at its combat 
gross weight) is limited in the load 
factor which may be applied (“g”s) 
by the structural strength and buffet 
characteristics of the airplane. The 
“tactical buffet” line being the limit 
of the fire control mechanism while 
the “limit buffet” line depicts the 
limit of airplane control in an eva- 
sive maneuver. The line of accelera- 
tion and deceleration illustrate the 
change in speed with respect to time 
for a particular applied load factor 
at an entrance speed while main- 
taining constant altitude. For exam- 
ple, the hypothetical fighter flying at 
1.2 Mach enters a constant altitude 
turn with a constant 2 “gy” load fac- 
tor applied. The airplane immedi- 
ately decelerates at the rate of 4 
knots per second, the rate of decel- 
eration decreasing to 2 knots per 
second by the time the airplane has 
decelerated to 1.08 Mach and to a 
steady speed at 1.0 Mach. The maxi- 
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mum “g” which may be applied 
while maintaining constant altitude 
and speed occurs at the peak of the 
zero knots per second deceleration 
line — 2.5 “g”s at .89 Mach. It will 
be noted that the hypothetical fight- 
er will be experiencing mild buffet 
at this point. 

If the fighter whose turning per- 
formance is depicted in the accom- 
panying illustration were to be 
pitted against an enemy airplane 
whose turning performance map 
illustrated an ability to support 3 
“g’’s at .89 Mach with zero decelera- 
tion, it would appear that our fighter 
would require an altitude advantage 
sufficient to allow conversion of po- 
tential energy to kinetic energy at 
the rate of 2 knots per second in 
order to turn with the enemy air- 
plane. It must be made clear, how- 
ever, that the turning performance 
of the hypothetical fighter would 
never equal that of the enemy fight- 
er once the altitude advantage had 


been dissipated since the enemy air- 
plane has basically superior turning 
performance. Sound tactics could 
thus be implemented to prevent loss 
of the offensive position of the hypo- 
thetical fighter, since continuing to 
turn against an airplane with ba- 
sically superior turning performance 
could only result in the enemy air- 
plane gaining the offensive position. 

The uses to which the accompany- 
ing illustration may be put are nu- 
merous. It is ideal for the compari- 
son of one fighter with another since 
the performance factors involved 
(flight path acceleration, buffet 
boundary, high load factor decelera- 
tion) are all clearly presented. It 
also serves as a basic diagram for 
evaluating the turning performance 
of an airplane in a manner superior 
to any other known. It may be 
readily prepared from flight test 
data and, at last, presents facts for 
determining an airplane’s agility in 
flight. US # MC 





The imbalance in officer grade distribution created by World War II 


poses a problem only Congress can solve. The solution must provide that 


the maximum combat effectiveness of the officer corps be maintained 


@ ‘Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN 
of the Committee, this bill . . . has 
been presented with the object of 
remedying, in some measure, a grave 
condition now affecting the com- 
missioned personnel of the Marine 
Corps. In my opinion, it is the most 
serious problem to confront the Ma- 
rine Corps since I joined it in 1894. 
I refer particularly to the over-age 
of commissioned officers and the 
lack of stimulus for promotion. All 
of my predecessors in the office of 
the Major General Commandant 
since 1926 have expressed the deep- 
est concern for the seriousness of the 
situation. 

“Because of the active nature of 
its peace-time service and the neces- 
sity for its immediate readiness to 
support the Fleet in the event of 
war, the Marine Corps must have 
vigorous officer personnel. It has 
not a great overhead establishment 





By LtCol J. M. Platt 








or other duties in which to absorb 
officers not up to the physical stand- 
ards of active field duty. At present, 
the colonels range in age from 52 to 
62, the lieutenant colonels from 49 
to 57, the majors from 38 to 56. 
Seventy percent of the captains are 
over 40 years of age and 37 per cent 
of the first lieutenants are over 35 
years of age. There are 43 captains 
over 50 and 18 first lieutenants over 
40. 

“These latter officers are the com- 
bat leaders and must be physically 
equal or better than the men they 
lead or the full advantage of the 
physical quality of the troops can- 
not be obtained. Our enlisted men 
are young and vigorous and their 
officers must be physically capable 





officers.” 





LtCol Jonas M. Platt is now enroute to his new assignment 
at CINCNELM after a 3-year tour at HQOMC where he was 
Head, Personnel Plans and Policy Branch, Gl. This tour 
placed him in a working position with the Hump problem 
as it relates to both the present and future of our Corps. 
He was prompted to write the article because of ‘‘the need 
for a better understanding of the Hump among Marine 


LtCol Platt’s background, since being commissioned from 


ROTC at Norwich in 1940, is dotted with almost every type staff or command 
billet a Marine officer can fill. This includes sea duty in the early days of WW 
Il, then Peleliu and Okinawa with the Ist Marines; later UN Det in NY, G3, 
HQMC, post graduate work at Ohio State, Basic School and CO of 1/5 during 


the Carson-Reno-Vegas hassle in Korea. 
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of direct leadership. For this reason 
the over-age condition of these 
grades strikes at the very heart of 
the efficiency of the Corps; namely, 
its fighting effectiveness. Therefore, 
I refer to it in such strong terms. 

“My opinion is not based on con- 
jecture but on the experience of the 
Marine Corps in its field operations 
in recent years, which conclusively 
proved that many of our officers are 
too old for active field service. Un- 
less some improvement is made in 
this condition, the efficiency of the 
Marine Corps in active operations 
in the future will be seriously im- 
paired... .” 

So spoke MajGen John H. Russell, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the 
House in 1934. The grave condition 
he described was due in large part 
to the archaic system of promotion 
then in effect, and aggravated by the 
so-called World War I Hump (i, 
the large number of officers origi: 
nally commissioned during the wat 
years). The condition was partially 
remedied by new legislation which 
provided for promotion by selection, 
involuntary retirement of passed 
over officers, and increases in the 
authorized numbers of field grade 
officers. The condition was totally 
alleviated by the expansion of the 
Corps during World War II. 

World War II, however, created 
another problem. Once again we 
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had a large influx of officers in a 
limite period of time. Today over 
30 per cent of the permanent Regu- 
lar officers in the Corps started their 
officer careers during that War. They 
constitute the so-called World War 
II Hump, which is fast becoming a 
matter of serious concern in the 
Marine Corps today. Fortunately, 
we are not suffering today from con- 
ditions as serious as those described 
by Gen Russell. Nor is it at all 
probable that we will ever find our- 
selves suffering again from the over- 
age conditions he described. In the 
future, however, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that relief from problems 
equally as grave must be sought 
from Congress. 

The purpose of this article is to 
explore the problems created by the 
World War II Hump and, from an 
understanding of those problems, to 
suggest the form of relief which may 
be required. 

Naturally, our considerations will 
be limited to the Marine Corps. It 
should be realized, however, that a 
World War II Hump is not unique- 
ly Marine. The Navy has an almost 
identical problem. The Army and 
Air Force must have a somewhat 
similar situation since all Services 
have large numbers of officers on 
active duty who were originally 
commissioned during World War II. 

To understand our Hump more 
fully and the problems it creates, 
one must first understand certain 
fundamental aspects of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947—the law gov- 
eming promotion of male commis- 
tioned officers in the Marine Corps 
and Navy today. 

The Officer Personnel Act, like 
any formal promotion system — 
civilian or military — consists basi- 
cally of 3 elements. These are: flow 
of promotion, grade distribution 
and attrition. Flow of promotion is 
the rate at which officers are pro- 
moted through the grades of the sys- 
tem. Grade distribution is the num- 
ber of officers who may be serving in 
each of the various grades. Attrition 
is the number of people who leave 
the system at the top or on the way 
up in order to insure a satisfactory 
Promotion flow. 

These 3 basic elements of the 
Officer Personnel Act are illustrated 
In Figure 1. 
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Promotion flow is illustrated by 
the normal terms of service shown 
on the bottom line. The Act pro- 
vides that an officer will normally 
come up for selection to captain the 
first time no later than his 6th year 
of commissioned service; for selec- 
tion to major no later than his 12th 
year; for selection to lieutenant col- 
onel no later than his 18th year; for 
selection to colonel no later than his 
25th year; and for selection to briga- 
dier general no later than his 29th 
year. An additional year is provided 
to insure a second opportunity for 
selection to brigadier general. Thus, 
the so-called 30-year career span of 
the Officer Personnel Act is estab- 
lished. So much for the first element 
— promotion flow. 

The next element is grade distri- 
bution. The grade distribution 
shown by the blocks in Figure 1 is 
the one set forth in the Act when it 
became law. Certain modifications 
have been made since that time but 
the element in question can be illus- 
trated most simply by using this 
grade distribution. 

Starting on the left we see that 
the grade distribution provided for 
38.5 per cent in the combined grades 
of second and first lieutenant; 24.75 


per cent in the grade of captain; 18 
per cent in the grade of major; 12 
per cent in the grade of lieutenant 


colonel. Not shown is the remain- 
ing .75 per cent allocated for general 
officers. 

Of significance is the relationship 
of grade distribution to promotion 
flow. When conditions require that 
officers be promoted more rapidly 
than the Officer Personnel Act con- 


templated, the resultant grade dis- 
tribution tends to be more modest 
than the one shown here. That is, 
the percentages of officers serving in 
field grades are smaller. When, how- 
ever, officers complete the normal 
periods of service appropriate to the 
flow of promotion set forth in the 
Officer Personnel Act in larger num- 
bers than the Act contemplated, the 
authorized grade distribution will 
not permit the prescribed flow of 
promotion to be maintained without 
exacting high forced attritions. 

That brings us to a discussion of 
the third element of the system — 
attrition. There are two types of 
attrition: normal and forced. 

Normal attrition is that caused by 
death, voluntary retirement, physi- 
cal retirement and resignation. The 
effect of normal attrition is illus- 
trated by the slanted tops of each 
of the blocks in Figure 1. Normal 
attrition creates vacancies, but sel- 
dom in sufficient quantity to main- 
tain promotion flow. 

Forced attrition, therefore, is in- 
herent in the promotion system in 
order that an adequate flow of 
promotion can be maintained. It 
should be understood, however, that 
specific forced attritions are not 
embodied as such in the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act. Rather, the combination 
of the provisions of law governing 
grade distribution and promotion 
flow automatically produces certain 
forced attritions. The forced attri- 
tions contemplated when the Officer 
Personnel Act was passed were these: 
That 5 to 25 per cent of the first lieu- 
tenants who reached the selection 
point for captain would be twice 


Figure 1— Promotion System, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
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passed over and severed after no 
more than 7 years of commissioned 
service; that about 20 per cent of 
the captains who reached the selec- 
tion point for major would be twice 
passed over and severed after no 
more than 138 years of service; that 
about 20 per cent of the majors who 
reached the selection point for lieu- 
tenant colonel would be_ twice 
passed over and involuntarily re- 
tired with 20 years of commissioned 
service, but not before; that about 
20 per cent of the lieutenant col- 
onels who reached the selection 
point for colonel would be twice 
passed over and involuntarily re- 
tired with 26 years of commissioned 
service, but not before; and, finally, 
that 87 per cent of the colonels who 
reached the selection point for brig- 
adier general would be twice passed 
over and involuntarily retired with 
80 years’ commissioned service, but 
not before. The primary signifi- 
cance of these forced attritions is 
that the vacancies they create are 
necessary to maintain the promo- 
tion flow previously described. 

This simplified discussion of the 


basic elements of the Officer Person- 
nel Act illustrates the interlocking 
aspects of promotion flow, grade 
distribution and forced attrition. 
These 3 elements were designed to 
interlock. A change in one auto- 
matically produces a change in one 
of the other two, or both. 

This discussion, and Figure 1, also 
illustrates what the Officer Person- 
nel Act intended for the operation 
of our officer corps under normal 
peacetime conditions. Lack of nor- 
mal conditions over the past decade 
and a half has produced a far differ- 
ent picture. 

Figure 2 shows the actual grade 
distribution of most of our perma- 
nent regular officers as of 1 July 
1955. Only permanent Regulars are 
shown: Reserve officers on active 
duty and temporary officers whose 
permanent status is warrant officer 
or enlisted are omitted. Most of the 
lieutenants and all general officers 
are omitted also, as their numbers 
have little or no bearing on the 
Hump problem. 

The Regular officers shown are 
distributed by present grade and by 





year groups. Year groups are actu. 
ally defined by Naval Academy 
classes. For illustrative purposes, 
however, we can consider a year 
group as all those officers who were 
originally commissioned as second 
lieutenants in the same fiscal year, 
For example, the column of majors 
with “44” on top represents Year 
Group 1944, and consists principally 
of those officers who were originally 
commissioned between | July 1943 
and 30 June 1944. For comparison 
purposes, the grade distribution 
which would exist under normal 
operation of the Officer Personnel 
Act is shown in the background. 
Figure 2 also illustrates promotion 
flow. The numbers at the bottom 
indicate years of commissioned sery- 
ice. Below that is shown the grades 
these officers would be holding un- 
der normal operation of the Act. 
Referring to Figure 2, let’s com- 
pare the normal situation with the 
actual situation on 1 July 1955. 
Captains would normally have 
from 6 to 12 years’ commissioned 
service and would be divided among 
6 year-groups of approximately the 


Figure 2— Distribution of Regular Officers (superimposed on the limits of the Act of 1947) 
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same size. Captains actually have 
from 31% to 1014 years’ service and 
are in 8 year-groups of varied size. 

Majors would normally have from 
]2 to 18 years’ service and would be 
divided among 6 year-groups of 
about the same size. Majors actual- 
ly have from 10% to 121% years’ 
service and come from 3 year-groups, 
with over 90 per cent of the grade 
occupied by officers commissioned 
in fiscal years 1943 and 1944. 


Lieutenant colonels would nor- 
mally have from 18 to 25 years’ serv- 
ice and would be divided among 7 
year-groups of about the same size. 
Lieutenant colonels actually have 
from 121% to 161% years’ service and 
come from 5 year-groups, with 75 
per cent of the grade occupied by 
officers originally commissioned in 
fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 


Colonels would normally have 
from 25 to 30 years’ service and 
would be divided among 5 year- 
groups of about the same size. Col- 
onels actually have from 1614 to 30 
years’ service and come from 14 year- 
groups of varied size. 


The Hump, of course, is obvious. 
It consists of about 2,400 permanent 
Regular officers originally commis- 
sioned in fiscal years 1942, 1943 and 
1944. On 1 July 1955 it occupied 
the senior 90 per cent of the grade 
of major, and the junior 75 per cent 
of the grade of lieutenant colonel. 
It represents only a 3-year span of 
commissioned service in an area 
where the Officer Personnel Act 
contemplated 11 years. Or, to put it 
in even more basic terms, where the 
Officer Personnel Act contemplated 
a difference in average age of 11 
years between a recently selected 
major and a fairly senior lieutenant 
colonel, we actually have a differ- 
ence of only 3 years. This age dis- 
tortion is basic to the Hump prob- 
lem. An officer's grade or date of 
rank may be changed by administra- 
tive or legislative means, but you 
can’t change his birthday. 


Even a cursory study of Figure 2 
will give a hint of the problems the 
Hump can create in the future. Ob- 
viously the officers in the Hump will 
attain 25 years’ commissioned serv- 
ice — the normal selection point for 
colonel—in a 3-year period. They 
will attain 30 years’ service — a nor- 
mal career—in a 3-year period. 
These are relatively distant prob- 
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Figure 3— Projected Forced Attrition Rates 


lems; there is a potential problem 
which is much closer at hand. Be- 
cause of accelerated promotions re- 
quired by World War II and Korea, 
the Officer Personnel Act is produc- 
ing very few vacancies in field 
grades, since twice passed-over field 
officers have much less service than 
that required for involuntary retire- 
ment. For example, today a major 
passed over for lieutenant colonel 
the second time has about 14 or 15 
years’ commissioned service. He is 
not subject to involuntary retire- 
ment, however, for 5 to 6 more 
years. A lieutenant colonel passed 
over the second time is not retired 
for another 9 years; a colonel for 
another 5. This lack of forced va- 
cancies in field grades will eventu- 
ally create serious problems. 

In order to bring those impend- 
ing problems into more accurate 
focus, it is necessary to project our 
officer population into the future 
until the officers in the Hump com- 
plete 30 years’ service. This doesn’t 
even carry the suggestion we can 
accurately forecast that far ahead. 
It does mean that long-range projec- 
tions are necessary if we are to under- 
stand the problems of the future. 

The 3 basic elements of the pro- 
motion system — flow, grade distri- 
bution and forced attrition — offer 
logical avenues of approach for 
such projections. By holding 2 of 
these 3 elements constant with the 
other as a variable, we can develop 
a better understanding of the future 
problems that can be caused by the 
Hump. Using this approach, 3 ex- 
ploratory studies have been con- 
ducted—one for each basic element. 


The first study was an attrition 
study; that is, it used attrition as a 
variable. Its purpose was to deter- 
mine the forced attrition that would 
result from maintaining the flow of 
promotion prescribed in the Act, 
once reached, with a field officer 
grade distribution essentially as it 
is in the Marine Corps today (i.e., 
500 colonels, 1,360 lieutenant col- 
onels and 2,500 majors). By this 
procedure the future forced attri- 
tions which would be produced by 
the Act can be estimated. 

The results of this first explora- 
tory study are shown in Figure 3. 
Vertically, the chart shows per cent 
forced attrition or pass-over rate. 
Horizontally, it shows fiscal years. 

Let’s first consider forced attrition 
on selection to the grade of major. 
The study indicated that 20 per cent 
forced attrition (80 per cent selec- 
tion) would prevail until 1962. After 
1962 there would be many more 
vacancies in the grade of major than 
captains with 12 years’ service. Con- 
sequently, forced attrition could be 
zero unless the number of author- 
ized majors was reduced or promo- 
tion to major was accelerated. 

Now let’s consider the forced at- 
trition findings on selection to lieu- 
tenant colonel. Here the study indi- 
cated that forced attrition would 
jump from 30 per cent in 1957 to 
62 per cent in 1958, reaching a peak 
of 70 per cent in 1962-63. There- 
after, because of numerous vacancies 
in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
forced attrition could be zero unless 
the number of authorized lieutenant 
colonels was reduced or promotion 
to that grade was accelerated. 
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The effects on selection to colonel 
are more delayed. Here the study 
found that forced attrition would 
exceed 30 per cent starting in 1960, 
and reach a peak of 62 per cent in 
1969. From 1971 on, it too could be 
zero unless the authorized number 
of colonels was reduced or promo- 
tion was accelerated. 

Going back to forced attrition on 
selection to lieutenant colonel, an 
explanation of the jump from 30 
per cent in 1957 to 62 per cent in 
1958 will explain the proximity of 
the Hump problem. The Officer 
Personnel Act requires that forced 
attrition be determined in this way: 
First, the estimated vacancies are 
computed over a 5-year period. 
Second, the estimated numbers of 
officers who will become eligible for 
promotion are computed over a 5- 
year period, taking into account the 
terms of service they will have com- 
pleted. Third, the selection per- 
centage for the year in question is 
determined by dividing the esti- 
mated 5-year vacancies by the esti- 
mated 5-year eligibles. Applying this 
5-year projection to the Hump, we 
find a relatively small number of 
estimated lieutenant colonel vacan- 
cies in the period 1958-1962 applied 
against the large number of majors 
in year-group 1944 who, by 1962, 
will have 18 years’ service — the 
normal term of service for selection 
to lieutenant colonel. The result: a 
leap to 62 per cent forced attrition 
in fiscal year 1958. 

Our attrition study, then, obvi- 
ously shows that the Hump prob- 
lem is just around the corner. 
Equally obvious is the conclusion 
that the forced attrition rates pro- 
duced by the Officer Personnel Act 
as now written will be unacceptably 
high. 

The second exploratory study 
used flow as a variable. Its purpose 
was to determine the promotion 
flow that would result from main- 
taining certain fixed forced attri- 
tions with the same field officer 
grade distribution used in the first 
study. Here forced attritions were 
fixed at 25 per cent on selection to 
colonel and lieutenant colonel, and 
20 per cent to major. This fixing of 
forced attritions could not, of 
course, be done under the present 
terms of the Officer Personnel Act. 
The study presupposes such change. 

The results of this study produced 
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an officer corps strikingly similar to 
the one described by General Rus- 
sell in 1934. Over-age in grade starts 
in 1961 when the flow of promotion 
prescribed by the Officer Personnel 
Act can no longer be maintained 
due to insufficient vacancies to 
handle the large numbers of majors 
in year group 1943. 

By not exacting forced attrition 
in excess of 25 per cent, the over-age 
condition reflects itself downward 
through the officer structure and 
causes captains to become over-age 
in grade. In 1967, lieutenant col- 
onels start to become over-age when 
year-group 1942, by achieving 25 
years’ service, arrives at the normal 
selection point for colonel. The 
situation becomes progressively 
worse. By the late 1960s, the bulk of 
our majors would be over 40, and 
many captains would be in their 
late 30s. In the early 1970s, all col- 
onels would be in their 50s and all 
lieutenant colonels would be from 
46 to 50. 

Another undesirable aspect of not 
maintaining promotion flow occurs 
when the officers in the Hump start 
to retire. This study revealed that 
starting in the early 1970s about 50 
per cent of the colonels in the Ma- 
rine Corps would be involuntarily 
retired each year for several years in 
succession. Further, over half of 
those who retired would have only 
been colonels for one year. That is, 
they would be promoted to colonel 
one year and be involuntarily re- 
tired the next. The effects of such 
instability are apparent. 

Finally, this study revealed that it 
would not be uncommon for officers 


to remain 14 to 15 years as lieuten- 
ant colonels, or 12 to 13 years as 
majors. 

The major conclusion reached 
from this second exploratory study 
was that combat efficiency would be 
unacceptably reduced by large num- 
bers of over-age officers, and by the 
eventual drastic turnover in the 
grade of colonel. 

The third exploratory study used 
grade distribution as a variable. Its 
purpose was to determine the grade 
distribution that would result from 
maintaining the flow of promotion 
prescribed by law, once reached, and 
maintaining certain fixed forced at- 
tritions. Here the flow prescribed 
in the Officer Personnel Act, once 
achieved, was maintained. That is, 
captains were selected for major on 
12 years’ service; majors were se- 
lected for lieutenant colonel on 18 
years; and lieutenant colonels were 
selected for colonel on 25 years. The 
fixed forced attritions were 25 per 
cent to colonel and lieutenant col- 
onel, and 20 per cent to major. The 
vacancies necessary for this proce- 
dure were obtained by expanding 
the grade distribution. Here, again, 
by fixing forced attritions the study 
presupposes a change in the Officer 
Personnel Act. It also presupposes 
a change which would permit the 
present limitations on grade distri- 
bution to be exceeded. 

Figure 4 illustrates the result. 
Notice that in the mid-60s, as the 
Hump passes out of the majors’ 
grade, there are many more lieuten- 
ant colonels than majors. In the 
early 1970s, the Hump passes into 
the colonel grade, producing a Ma- 


Figure 4— Projected Field Officer Strengths 
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rine Corps with 1,300 colonels and 
about 1,000 lieutenant colonels. 
Notice too, that the number of total 
field officers increases from 4,200 at 
present to a peak of 4,800 in the 
early 1970s. All of this, incidentally, 
takes place without regard to the 
size of the Marine Corps. This 
study, like the previous one, also 
produced a prohibitively rapid turn- 
over as the Hump reached 30 years’ 
service and made its exodus from 
the Marine Corps. 

The major conclusion reached 
from this exploratory study was that 
the top-heavy and occasionally in- 
verted grade structure is militarily 
unacceptable. 

At this point, let’s summarize the 
major findings of the 3 exploratory 
studies. They are as follows: 

1) If the Officer Personnel Act 
continues to operate as now written, 
we are faced with prohibitively high 
forced attritions in several years. 
Furthermore, these attrition rates 
would be distributed among the 
officers affected in a most inequi- 
table manner. For example, forced 
attrition on selection to lieutenant 
colonel for officers who were com- 
missioned in the same fiscal year 
would vary from 30 to 70 per cent. 

2) If the Act is altered to fix 
forced attritions and waive the pre- 
scribed promotion flow, we are faced 
with large numbers of over-age offi- 
cers and eventual drastic turnover 
when the Hump retires. 

3) If the Act is altered to fix 
forced attritions and waive the limi- 
tations on grade distribution, we are 
faced with a top-heavy and inverted 
rank structure and eventual drastic 
turnover when the Hump retires. 

In summary, then, none of the 3 
exploratory studies offers an effective 
solution to the Hump problem. One 
thing is clear, however, the Officer 
Personnel Act must be changed in 
some way —and soon. 

The 3 exploratory studies do, 
however, clearly show that the worst 
effects of the Hump problem are all 
related to one thing: insufficient va- 
cancies in field grades when they are 
needed most. The prohibitively high 
forced attritions of the attrition 
study are caused by insufficient va- 
cancies in field grades. The over- 
age conditions of the flow study re- 
sult from the same cause. In the 
distribution study, high forced attri- 
tions and over-age are avoided, but 
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Figure 5 — Projected Field Officer Strengths 


only by creating vacancies through 
increasing the number of lieutenant 
colonels and colonels to an unac- 
ceptable degree. All of this points 
the way toward the kind of change 
that is needed in the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act. It must be changed in a 
way that will speed up the vacancies 
in field grades if the unacceptable 
results shown by the exploratory 
studies are to be avoided. 

Undoubtedly, there are a variety 
of ways in which this may be done. 
The change about to be suggested 
here is not offered as the only solu- 
tion, but whatever solution is finally 
accepted, it will have to produce the 
same general results. 

The writer believes that the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act should be changed 
to require the involuntary retire- 
ment of any officer twice passed over 
who has 21 or more years of com- 
missioned service. 

Such a change would produce 
some of the forced attrition contem- 
plated by the Act, despite the fact 
that we are ahead of the normal 
flow established in the Act. Twice 
passed-over lieutenant colonels 
would not remain for 26 years; twice 
passed-over colonels would not re- 
main for 30 years. The field officer 
vacancies created by such a change 
would do a great deal to alleviate 
the Hump problem. 

Along with this change, however, 
the writer feels that the amount of 
retired pay presently provided for 
involuntarily retired officers should 
not be reduced. The steps necessary 
to alleviate the Hump problem will 
be hard enough without “changing 


the rules” on retired pay. 

To explain more fully, here is 
how the proposed change would op- 
erate. Colonels are now entering the 
zone for brigadier general for the 
first time on their 24th year of com- 
missioned service; and for their sec- 
ond in their 25th. Under the pro- 
posed change those who failed of 
selection the second time would be 
involuntarily retired on 30 June fol- 
lowing their second pass-over, but 
with retired pay computed as though 
they had served a full 30 years. Lieu- 
tenant colonels are now entering the 
zone for colonel the first time on 
their 17th year of commissioned 
service. This will slow down each 
year until 1967, when the Hump at- 
tains 25 years’ service—the normal 
selection point for colonel. During 
this slow-down period, twice passed- 
over lieutenant colonels would be 
retired with anywhere from 21 to 
25 years commissioned service, but 
with retired pay computed as though 
they had served for 26 years. 


To see whether this change would 
avoid the unacceptable effects of 
the exploratory studies, a final study 
was conducted on the assumption 
that the Officer Personnel Act would 
be amended by 1959 to incorporate 
the proposed change. 


The results of this study in terms 
grade distribution are shown in 
Figure 5. Notice that the total num- 
ber of field officers and the number 
in each grade stays relatively con- 
stant throughout the period. The 
grade structure remains essentially 
as it is today. It is not top-heavy; 
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Figure 6 — Projected Forced Attrition Rates 


there is no inversion. 

The results in terms of forced at- 
trition are shown in Figure 6. Only 
on selection to colonel does forced 
attrition exceed that being assessed 
under the law today. Forced attri- 
tion on selection to colonel rises to 
40 per cent in 1960 and remains at 
that level until 1969. This is high, 
but it is far better than the 70 per 
cent that will prevail if the law is 
not changed. Furthermore, inequi- 
table application of forced attrition 
will be largely avoided. Officers in 
the same year group will have about 
the same opportunity for selection. 

Flow of promotion will gradually 
slow down until it meets the normal 
periods of service established in the 
Act. Over-age in grade will be 


avoided as will the prohibitively 





rapid turnover found in previous 
studies. 

Notice particularly in Figure 6 
how the forced attrition rates drop 
off in the late 1960s. This leads to 
another significant conclusion drawn 
from the various studies conducted 
on the Hump. Those officers enter- 
ing the Marine Corps today will not 
be affected by the Hump problem. 
Their career prospects are as good 
or better than those now set forth in 
law. In fact, those officers who were 
originally commissioned since 1947 
will be relatively unaffected unless 
the Act is amended to fix forced at- 
tritions and waive the prescribed 
promotion flow (i.e., the approach 
explored in the flow study). The 
writer speaks with such assurance 
with respect to the junior officers’ 
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prospects because he is convinced 
that Congress would never even en. 
tertain the idea of amending the Act 
in such a manner. It would be a re. 
turn to the post-World War I con. 
ditions so deplored by Gen Russell, 


One thing is certain—to solve the 
problem created by the World War 
II Hump, a bill must be presented 
to the Congress. The bill that is 
proposed may not take the exact 
form of the solution recommended 
here. Nor may the action ultimately 
taken by the Congress exactly resem- 
ble it. Whatever the eventual out- 
come, those who work on the prob- 
lem will find no easy nor ideal an- 
swer. They will find no solution 
that will be popular with all those 
affected. The solution that will ulti- 
mately be found will be a matter of 
compromise. It must be a compro- 
mise, like the solution suggested 
here, between being as fair as pos- 
sible and still maintaining an officer 
corps of maximum combat effective 
ness. 


The words used by Gen Russell 
22 years ago could well be repeated 
only a few years from now: 


“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the Committee, this bill . . . [is] pre- 
sented with the object of remedying, 
in some measure, a grave condition 
now affecting the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Marine Corps. . . . Un- 
less some improvement is made in 
this condition, the efficiency of the 
Marine Corps in active operations 
in the future will be seriously im- 
paired... .” US @ MC 






@® ONE WINTRY AFTERNOON in a barracks at Zentsuji Prison Camp in Japan, a group of Australian 
officer-prisoners were engaged in a card game for astronomical stakes. The tense atmosphere was disturbed 
only by an occasional bet and by the clumping of a Japanese sentry who was standing by with his rifle 
and bayonet casually crooked under one arm. 

As the game progressed, the poker-faced sentry made several turns around the table observing the 
players’ hands. As he did, one burly leftenant who was thoroughly annoyed with the intrusive boot- 
thumping looked up and said, “You little bugger, I’d like to boot you right in the seat of the britches!” 
The little sentry looked the leftenant squarely in the eye and—without changing expression as he walked 
away—said in perfect English, “You'd be awfully sorry if you did!” 


Legal Beagle 


Capt F. E. Copeland 


@ AN INCIDENT occurred in a class on Military Law at the Basic School just the other day. The instructor 
was trying to explain all the things included under Art 134, UCMJ, and to make it more practical and 
realistic, he asked the lieutenants what they would do if the holder of the Judo Black Belt, a private in 
your platoon came up to you one day and said, “Lieutenant, if you didn’t have those brass chips on your 
shoulder, I’d knock your block off.” 

From way in the back of the room came a sheepish answer: “Go to your room and polish ’em.” 


2dL+ J. Chmelik 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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EW. revealed to the world 
the amazing possibilities in microwave communications 


It was an historic day, 25 years ago, when 
ITaT engineers beamed a microwave tele- 
phone signal from Calais to Dover across the 
English Channel. A new age of communica- 
tions was born with this first demonstration of 
the practicability of microwave transmission. 

Today, microwave radio links span the 
United States, as well as many other countries. 

In the brief time of one generation, pioneer 
IT&T achievements have rapidly expanded 
the knowledge and use of microwave. [T&T 
leadership provided techniques and equipment 


that helped make possible today’s modern mi- 
crowave radio links for telegraph, telephone, 
television, telemetering, aircraft navigation, 
and other vital services including over-the- 
horizon microwave —an exciting step toward 
the day when TV may span the oceans. 

It’s only the beginning. Each year, with 
world-wide facilities for research and manu- 
facturing, IT&T engineers continue the devel- 
opment of new applications of microwave that 
will bring even greater benefits to industry, 
national defense, and your daily life. 
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ON OPERATION DEEP FREEZE, a Sikorsky helicopter 
flies over the Antarctic volcano Mount Erebus. The 
commanding officer of the Navy Task Force praised 
the performance of the four HO4S helicopters on Oper- 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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$-55s FOR SOUTH AFRICA—The South African Air 
Force has bought two Sikorsky S-55s. These aircraft, 
with a third now on order, will be used for rescue and 
other emergency duties. Above, a pilot officer checks 
controls before takeoff from the Sikorsky plant on a 
training flight. S-55 type helicopters serve with all armed 
forces of the U. S. and those of many free nations. 
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ation Deep Freeze. Typical of their accomplishments, one 
helicopter in a 24-hour period ferried 200 men to the 
shore base from ships five miles away. No other trans- 
portation was possible because of breaking ice. 
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FOR OIL WORK OFFSHORE— Among oil companies using 
Sikorsky helicopters to speed drilling offshore in the Gulf 
of Mexico is The California Company. The company 
recently purchased two new S-55s to join two already 
flying for the firm off Louisiana. In Gulf operations the 
S-55s are equipped with flotation gear. Above, one of 
them flies past Sikorsky’s new plant control tower. 
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FIRST MARINE CORPS HELICOPTER 


In November, 1947, at Quantico, Va., this 
Sikorsky HO8S became the U. S. Marine 
Corps’ first helicopter. Progressing from 
such early uses as air-sea rescue, being 
demonstrated in this photo, the Marine 
Corps has created new assault tactics built 
around the mobility of the helicopter and its 
unique ability to transport men and equip- 
ment anywhere. Today, huge HR2S heli- 
copters promise the large scale airlift cap- 
ability essential for vertical envelopment. 








JOINING THE MARINES—This huge twin-engined Sikorsky 
HR2S assault helicopter topped performance expectations on 
its recent flight from Sikorsky’s Stratford plant to the Naval 
Air Test Center, Patuxent River, Md. It was the first 
production delivery flight. This helicopter, known as the 
H-37 in the Army version and as the S-56 in the commercial 
version, has retractable landing gear and two Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 engines. Its speed, range, and payload 
capabilities reflect marked advances in the art of helicopter 
design and production. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 








































Subaltern, USMC, 1812 


#@ PRIDE IN APPEARANCE IS NOT A 
recent characteristic of the Marine. 
The sartorial splendor in which the 
leatherneck passes down the street, 
inviting emotions of envy from his 
confréres in the sister services and 
mental agitations of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature from the distaff side 
of society, is a state of being long 
familiar to those who have _ suc- 
cumbed to the persuasive huck- 
stering of a Marine recruiting ser- 
geant. “Genus Marinus” will assure 
you that the tailors of Brooks 
Brothers and Abercrombie & Fitch 
may possibly rank right behind, but 
definitely not before, the ability of 
the Post Clothing Storeroom to turn 
out the best dressed man in the 
world. 

This devotion to military bearing 
became evident in the early days of 
the Corps, when officers and men 
alike often paid out of their own 
pockets to supplement the meager 
wardrobe allowed by an ever econ- 
omy-minded Congress. Barrack room 
conditions and the rigors of life be- 
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. . . Pity second lieutenants of Marines in the War of 





fore the mast have always been hard 
on uniforms, and it was not un- 
known for Marine officers to per- 
sonally finance the refurbishing of 
their detachment’s apparel if it be- 
came too worn before a new govern- 
ment issue was authorized. In a 
letter written to Commandant Bur- 
rows in July 1799, Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Hall, Jr. mentioned purchas- 
ing “some new fine clothing made 
exclusive of that given by the pub- 
lic fie. general issue].” He men- 
tioned that every man was laying 
out his share of money for addi- 
tional clothing. Lieutenant Hall 
ended his report by saying, “The 
Marines are the cleanest troops in 
New York.” 

On foreign stations especially, 
Marines of the “Old Corps” were 
careful to uphold the highest pos- 
sible standards. As representatives 
of their infant nation, they realized 
they carried the responsibility of 
presenting the most favorable im- 
pression possible to the eyes of the 
Old World which was then _har- 
nessed in the colorful trappings of 
monarchies and the pomp and cere- 
mony that went with kings and em- 
perors. On 5 August 1801, 2dLt 
John R. Fenwick, in command of 
the Marine detachment serving 
aboard the US Frigate United States 
in the Mediterranean, wrote the fol- 
lowing in a report to the Comman- 
dant: “To enable [the men] to make 
that appearance in Port to impress 


j ie 7) | ay 1812. Their uniforms cost more than those of Commo. 


dores in the Navy or Major Generals in the Army ..,, 


text and illustrations 


By LtCol J. H. Magruder, III 


the British (whose Troops . . . make 
a better figure than ever) with as 
favorable idea as possible of the 
Marines of the US, I have ventured 
to take up . . . some coats. I am 
also desirous to obtain a summer 
suit for them ... and I flatter myself 
you will not be disappointed with 
the arrangement we shall make for 
the comfort and credit of ourselves 
and men.” 

The officers of 1800 were so anxi- 
ous to improve their own appear: 
ance that they sometimes over- 
stepped the bounds of the uniform 
“book,”, once prompting the Com- 
mandant to react with forceful in- 
structions to Capt Franklin Whar- 
ton, one of the senior officers of the 
then-infant Corps. “You will take 
care that no officer of the Marine 
Corps falling under your notice, 
shall presume to alter the uniform 
without a special order. Gold lac 
is particularly forbid on any part ol 
the uniform.” 

With the new regulations of 1804, 
however, Marine officers were 10 
obtain every opportunity to cut 4 
dashing figure. The uniform of this 
era, heavily influenced by the army 
of Napoleon Bonaparte which was 
sweeping over Europe, was prob 
ably the most colorful ever worm 
by the Corps. Large fan-shaped 
chapeaux-de-bras cocked over the 
right eye, scarlet ostrich-type plumes, | 
gold braid copiously covering the | 
chest, long, ornamented coat tails 
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scarlet sash and tasseled boots were 
all designed to make the turn-out of 
the Marine second to none. 

But this proclivity for excessive 
ornamentation was not to last very 
long. It soon became a heavy bur- 
den to bear, especially for the junior 
officers. 

By 1820, when the Army had al- 
ready turned to the looser and more 

ractical “cossack” pantaloons, as 
had the enlisted ranks of the Corps, 
Marine officers were still confined 
by the skin-tight pantaloons and 
cumbersome, though brilliant, ac- 
couterments of the early 1800s. In 
a reversal of the tendencies of their 
decorative-minded predecessors of 
1800, a trend now developed to sim- 
plify the Marine uniform. 

Finally, in May of 1820, 5 brave, 
heavily-in-debt lieutenants took the 
bull by the horns and addressed the 
following letter to Commandant 
Gale. 

“In consequence of the many and 
obvious disadvantages under which 
the junior officers of the US Marine 
Corps have long laboured from the 
present expensive, cumbersome and 
unmilitary uniform of the Corps, we 
the subalterns stationed at Head 
Quarters, who from the nature of 
our duty experience its disadvan- 
tages most sensibly, have taken the 
liberty of respectfully soliciting you 
as the Head of the Corps to use your 
influence with the Honorable the 
Secretary of the Navy, to remedy the 
evil of which we complain. . . . We 
shall . . . briefly state some of the 
most prominent disadvantages at- 
tendant on our present dress, as 
nothing conduces so much to the 
good appearance of a Corps as a uni- 
formity of dress in the officer and 
the private, so nothing exhibits a 
more unmilitary spectacle in the eye 
of a soldier than the contrast be- 
tween the present dress of the Offi- 
cers of the Line and the more mar- 
tial appearance of the Private of 
Marines. This though in itself a 
trifling objection, would be suffi- 
cient to demand a change, were it 
not attended by disadvantages of a 
more serious nature. The present 
Full Dress of the Corps is by far too 
expensive for the generality [i.e. 
“bank account”] of young officers 
joining the Corps, whose pay and 
€quipment are not in the same ratio 
with officers of the Army or Navy. 
A Second Lieutenant of Marines 
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with less pay than any Commis- 
stoned officer in the Service of the 
United States is burthened with 
equipment double in amount to 
those of a Commodore in the Navy 
or a Major General in the Army, the 
consequence of which is, unless he 
is assisted by his friends, he is com- 
pelled to draw several months pay 
in advance which is not only liable 
to render his situation extremely un- 
pleasant, but will eventually destroy 
the finest feelings and first princi- 
ples of a Soldier. These, Sir, are 
minor considerations when com- 
pared with the disadvantages experi- 
enced by Officers serving on Ship 
Board. . . . Our chapeaus, long coats 
and tight pantaloons are much too 
inconvenient and too liable to be 
soiled in the hurry and bustle of a 
ship. The undersigned therefore re- 
spectfully solicit the Honorable the 
Secretary of the Navy to examine 
the merits and the disadvantages 
attending the present dress of the 
officers of the Marine Corps and 
should the latter predominate, 
which from experience we have 
found to be the case, we beg leave 
to recommend Coatees in the same 
form as those of the privates, Caps 
and plumes and pantaloons to be 
worn over the boots.” 

This intrepid appeal won for the 
junior officers of the Corps the more 
comfortable garments requested, but, 
it would appear, little reduction in 
the initial cost of outfitting them- 
selves. The old-fashioned chapeau 
was replaced by a more serviceable 
beaver shako, but this carried an 18- 
inch plume sticking straight up on 
the left side. The expensive double- 
breasted coat with its scarlet lapels 
was retained for field grade officers, 
but the subalterns were authorized 
a single breasted coatee with short 
tails. Wings were substituted for 
epaulettes and the loose cossack pan- 
taloons (which approximated the 
modern trouser) were made regula- 
tion for the entire Corps, officers 
and men alike. 

By the year 1834,. the Marine 
Corps was finally brought up to a 
pay scale commensurate with that of 
the Army and Navy. Prior to An- 
drew Jackson’s Administration, Ma- 
rines were paid less than their equiv- 
alent ranks in the other services. 
This advance in pay further allevi- 
ated the plight of Marine second 
lieutenants with regard to their 


bank balance. 

Thus passed the most colorful pe- 
riod of Marine tailoring. It seems 
that at first the officers were eager 
to acquire the trappings that ac- 
companied a military life, but it was 
not long before the burden of gold 
braid and Napoleonic trimmings be- 
came too much for the “generality 
of young officers joining the Corps.” 
Fortunately for the Marines, how- 
ever, styles were changing all over 
the world. Europe had spent nearly 
a solid quarter of a century on the 
battlefield and these conditions were 
prompting a general shift to more 
serviceable uniforms. The Marines 
changed in concert with the fash- 
ions of the Old World and were 
thus able to maintain the position of 
the Corps as military stylists. The 
only thing that has not altered is the 
seeming cost of becoming a properly 
uniformed junior officer. But in this 
there is one slight consolation: Ma- 
jor Generals and Commodores must 
now pay more for their uniforms 
than second lieutenants in the Ma- 
rine Corps. US # MC 
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® WHEN I HEAR “SQUADS RIGHT’ 
and all the other commands associ- 
ated with driil by 8-man squads, I’m 
beset by memories. The sound of 
those shouted commands is music to 
my ears. They are like good sea 
stories — they remind us of the past 
and make us face the future with 
bright new hope and _ courage. 
Bringing back the old drill was a 
step in the right direction. Let’s 
bring back some more of the good 
things of the past. 

I'm not the first nor will I be the 
last to say, “It wasn’t like this in the 
old Marine Corps!” Once in a great 
while, those words are muttered in 
admiration. Many things about the 
New Marine Corps are “A-Number- 
One, top drawer.” The Old Corps 
didn’t list such duty stations as Paris, 
London, Naples and many others. 
Be that as it may, when someone 
says, “It wasn’t like this in the old 
Marine Corps!” the speaker is deri- 
sive, disgusted, angry or a combina- 
tion of all three. 

The old timers agree that the 
“Old Corps” was a very fine thing 
indeed. As a matter of fact, so do 
the newcomers! A few of the old 
timers champion the “New Corps,” 
but even those who do are often 
nostalgic about the past. There is 
more than a suspicion of regret for 
the old days when they spin the 
yarns about Australia, New Zealand 
and Guadalcanal. 

What was this “Old Corps” like? 
I have never heard anyone ade- 
quately answer that question. When 
we hear someone sounding off about 
the Corps of today, we can read be- 
tween the lines but we never get a 
complete picture. We know that in 


By Col W. F. Prickett 


the old days, the Marine Corps was 
a tough outfit, NCOs amounted to 
something, the men were sharp etc. 
We know all those things but specifi- 
cally what do they mean? Each of 
us has heard someone sound off on 
all those scores. Maybe we have 
even done a little sounding off our- 
selves. 

The other day I overheard a 6- 
hashmark sergeant major reading 
off a young Pfc. The sergeant ma- 
jor was a master at dressing down 
young upstarts. He pounded on his 
desk and fairly spat words. “You 
wouldn’t have lasted two weeks in 
the old days—you would have been 
chased over the hill!” 

It sounded good to hear a Staff 
NCO really taking charge. There 
wasn’t any doubt about that specific 
sergeant major’s prestige! He didn’t 
need any order from Headquarters 
to make the men realize it either. 
Feeling that all was well in that out- 
fit, I heard the sergeant major order, 
“March out!” 

As the man came out of the office, 
he grumbled, “If it was so damned 
good, why did he and the rest of the 
old timers let it change?” 

In the Instructor’s Orientation 
Course, they tell you that when 
someone asks a question that you 
don’t know the answer to, you say, 
“That’s a good question. I’m glad 
you asked it.” Then you repeat the 













question. All of this gives you time 
to think of an answer. However, no 
matter how long you stall, there 
comes a time when you have to face 
up to the question. I have spent a 
good deal of time thinking about 
that disgruntled man’s question. 


The more I thought about it, the 
more I became convinced that J 
don’t really know just what is meant 
by the term, “Old Marine Corps.” 
I am certain that it means many 
things to many people. I had a few 
years in the ’30s and know how 
things were in the organizations ] 
belonged to. If that was the Old 
Marine Corps that is championed so 
much, what was it like? Why did I 
like it so much? Why did it change? 
Was it partly my fault? That man’s 
question has me practically talking 
to myself. 

I decided that if I explored the 
difference between the Marine 
Corps of the ’30s and the Marine 
Corps of the 50s in terms of the 
daily routine, the everyday happen- 
ings, the relations between individ- 
uals —if I looked carefully at the 
differences in that way, I might find 
an answer to the question that man 
asked. If we know the reasons why 
the Marine Corps changed, we can 
get started on the road back to the 
good old days. 

We all know how the Marine 
Corps is today. Here is how it was 
in the ’30s in outfits I served with. 

I reported to the 6th Marines in 
1939 and went to work the next day 
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Col William F. Prickett returns to the GAZETTE after a long absence to describe the everyday 
routine of the lost, but never to be forgotten life in the old Corps prior to World War || He 
received his commission upon graduation from Basic School at Philadelphia in 1938. His first tour 
of duty saw him at sea aboard the USS Maryland. His next assignment was with the 6th Marines 
then stationed at San Diego. This was followed with a tour with the 4th Marines in Shanghai in 
1941 and in the Philippines in 1942, where he was taken prisoner by the Japanese when Corregi- 
dor fell. He spent the rest of the war in prison camps in the Philippines, Japan and Manchuria. 
Today, he is Chief of the Advanced Base Problem Section, MCEC. 








at 0745. I was the last officer in the 
company to arrive. The company 
commander’s “Good morning” was 
a little reserved and he looked me 
over with a jaundiced eye. I got 
there the next day at 0715 and was 
the first officer to arrive. I say officer 
because the first sergeant’s office was 
humming when I got there. After a 
couple of weeks, I settled on 0730 as 
the normal time for lieutenants to 
get to work even though working 
hours started at 0800. 

You are probably thinking, “What 
on earth did you do between seven 
thirty and eight?” There isn’t any 
set answer I can give to that ques- 
tion but believe me, there was al- 
ways something to do. Lacking any- 
thing else, we shined our Sam 


the ol 


Browne belts until they sparkled. 
However, there were usually plenty 
of other things to keep us busy. The 
mornings’ activities were so varied 
that we looked forward to them. 
Men came and went in the first 
sergeant’s office by the dozen. The 
big majority of them were taken 
care of by the Top. However, each 


| Morning, he turned one or two over 


to the platoon leaders. The ones 
we couldn’t handle, talked to the 
company commander. It is surpris- 
ing how easily a Pfc can talk to his 
platoon leader when he finds the 
lieutenant shining his belt or sword. 
By the time we fell out for Troop, 
a lot of individual problems had 


- been solved. Such matters were taken 
| care of outside of working hours. 


Being a curious individual, I tried 
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to find out what time the first ser- 
geant got to work. Subtle questions 
failed to produce any results so I 
started getting to work earlier and 
earlier. The day I arrived at 0630 
and found the first sergeant’s office 
full, I gave up. Subtlety having 
failed, I asked the Top point blank 
what time he got to work. He re- 
plied, “Begging the Lieutenant's 
pardon, I don’t see that it is any of 
his business but I get to work in 
time to get my work done, and be- 
fore the officers.” 

Working hours were nominally 
from 0800 to 1130 and from 1300 to 
1515. Not very long, I'll admit, but 
except for an occasional man attend- 
ing sick call, 100 per cent were pres- 
ent for training. A tremendous 


corps 


amount can be accomplished in a 
short time with that sort of attend- 
ance. However, working hours are 
misleading. Much work was done 
before the beginning of the so-called 
working hours. 

Each battalion had a battalion 
duty officer and one of his duties 
was to supervise reveille roll call. 
This formation was held at 0545 
because that was the time when 
liberty expired for all hands except 
officers and staff noncommissioned 
officers. Liberty for Staff NCOs and 
shore leave for officers expired at 
0800. Three of the 4 buck sergeants 
in my company were married but 
they made reveille roll call each and 
every morning. Buck sergeants 
could get special permission to 
marry but not to miss reveille roll 


call. There have been many direc- 
tives and ideas about restoring the 
prestige of the Staff NCO. I can 
think of no better way to do it than 
to go back to holding reveille roll 
call at 0545 and excuse Staff NCOs. 
Sleeping-in is a real privilege. 
Before World War II, officers 
were not allowed to marry for 2 
years after receiving their commis- 
sions and enlisted men had to get 
special permission unless they were 
Staff NCOs. As I said before, buck 
sergeants could get special permis- 
sion fairly easily. The mechanics of 
getting this permission seemed to 
impress upon the men that mar- 
riage was a serious thing and was 
meant to be “for the duration.” At 
least I can’t recall any divorces in 
those days. The married man who 
was a corporal or below was a rarity. 
Immediately following reveille roll 
call, all hands went to police call. 
At that time, they formed skirmish 
lines and took care of the outside 
police. After picking up cigarette 
butts, they were strangely reluctant 
to drop them the rest of the day. 
The outside done, everyone went 
inside and took care of the immedi- 
ate area around their bunks. Office 
spaces, passageways etc, were next 
on the list. Everything was spick and 
span before working hours started. 
Needless to say, there were no com- 
plaints to the A&I (the Inspector 
General's predecessor) about being 
assigned to too many police details. 
The day began officially with 
Troop which was held immediately 
following Morning Colors. We fell 
out at the last note of the music. 
At the first note, officers and Staff 
NCOs buckled on their belts and 
swords. Marines took pride in the 
fact that they wore their swords. 
Other services might carry their 
swords but not Marines. The sword 
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was an article of uniform and it was 
worn as such. A newly-made Staff 
NCO was drilled with the sword 
until he could keep his hands off 
the scabbard once it was attached to 
his belt. 

As the last note of the National 
Anthem was played and the bugle 
blew Carry On, the first sergeant or 
gunnery sergeant ordered the com- 
pany to fall in. Platoon leaders in- 
spected their platoons at Troop 
while the company commander su- 
pervised. There was a strong rivalry 
between an officer and his men. 
Each tried to be neater and smarter 
than the other. The men snapped 
to inspection arms, yanked their 
hands away when the platoon leader 
reached for their piece to inspect it, 
and made the sling pop when they 
took the piece after it had been in- 
spected. Rifles were always clean. 

The band played until 0900 and 
everybody drilled. Once or twice a 
month, the company commanders 
would drill their companies. Those 
were red letter days! Each company 
strutted trying to outdo the others. 
Platoon leaders vied with each other 
to be the first to sing out their com- 
mands when the company com- 
mander ordered, “On right into 
line,” or other similar maneuvers. 

However, the real unit for drill 
was the platoon. The things that 
could be done with a_ platoon! 
Squads right, column right, squads 
right about, right by squads, right 
front into line, the marching man- 
ual, etc. The only limit was on the 
bounds of the platoon leader's 
imagination. 
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In the chow line and at the slop 
chute every day the arguments flared 
about which platoon could drill the 
best. The platoon leaders and their 
men got to know each other through 
drill. The daily competition welded 
them into units that depended on 
each other. 

I never saw a written training 
schedule in the ’30s. The battalion 
executive officer doubled in brass as 
the “3.” He usually called the com- 
pany commanders together on 
Thursday or Friday after Troop and 
during drill. While they watched 














the platoon leaders drilling their 


platoons, they talked over what 
should be done the following week. 
The exec made up his mind and 
gave the company commanders their 
goal for the next week. What they 
did to accomplish that goal was up 
to them. Generally, each company 
commander had his own ideas. They 
all seemed to produce well-trained 
Marines. A large percentage of the 
men in the battalion were promoted 
to officer status during World War 
I] and ‘did extremely well. 

Twice each year, the battalion 
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went to nearby Camp Elliott for 
feld training. One of these trips 
was preceded by two weeks on the 
rifle range for qualification firing. 
For two weeks before going to the 
rifle range, all hands did nothing 
but Troop, drill and preliminary 
marksmanship training. Expert rifle- 
man meant a 25 per cent increase 
in pay for a private, 16 per cent for 
a Pfc, and 12 per cent for a corporal. 
Sharpshooter meant a 12 per cent 
increase in pay for a private and 
correspondingly less for the others. 

The field training lasted about 6 
weeks and consisted primarily of live 
firing problems. These problems 
never went higher than the platoon 


level. The platoon leader was 
thought to be the last individual 
who could control fire. The com- 
pany commander controlled maneu- 
ver, but had to rely on his platoon 
leaders to control fire. Therefore, 
there was no reason for firing prob- 
lems at a higher level than the pla- 
toon. The men did exactly the same 
thing anyway whether the problem 
was on the platoon, company, bat- 
talion, or regimental level. 
Company maneuver problems, 
without firing, were held frequently 
and as a sort of final examination, a 
battalion problem was held. In this 
problem, the reserve company was 
employed as a defense force. The 
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senior rifle company commander 
acted as battalion commander and 
the machine gun company com- 
mander acted as umpire. The two 
sides had a couple of days to plan 
what they would do, and then away 
they went. 


Most of the two sided problems 
ended in a draw according to the 
umpire, but each side was convinced 
they had won. For a couple of days, 
the arguments waged hot and heavy 
and there were many offers to go 
back and do it all over — this time 
with live ammunition. 


During the 6 weeks in the field, 
each company had a softball team 
and games were played every after- 
noon. No official champion was 
ever crowned but when the battal- 
ion went back to the barracks, the 
men knew which company had the 
best team. If a company reached 
their training goal for the week on 
Thursday, they played softball, 
pitched horse shoes, or something 
similar on Friday until 1030 or so 
when Liberty Call sounded. 


My battalion commander insisted 
that the company executive officer 
had to learn how to run the com- 
pany. It was just as much a part of 
the company commander's job to 
train his exec as his enlisted men. 
He also insisted that the company 
commander go someplace else when 
he turned the company over to his 
exec. The colonel reasoned that if 
the company commander stayed 
right beside the exec, the training 
would be worthless. The exec would 
always try to do what he thought 
the company commander would do. 
My battalion commander wasn’t in- 
terested in having the execs do what 
they thought their company com- 
manders would do. He knew the 
capabilities of the company com- 
manders. He wanted to find out 
how the execs handled situations. 

Once, I was with the battalion 
commander when he and a company 
commander were watching an exec 
take the company through an exer- 
cise. At the outset, the exec started 
on a course of action that couldn't 
help but fail. The company com- 
mander called his runner and started 
giving an order for the exec. 
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“Wait a minute,” the battalion 
commander interrupted. “Let's leave 
him alone and see what he does.” 

“But, Colonel, he’s doing it all 
wrong!” 

“You and I know that, but he 
doesn’t. He thinks his solution is 
the best. If you stop him now, he 
will still think his way would have 
gotten the job done. Let him find 
out for himself that it won’t work. 
Then nobody in that company will 
ever make that mistake in combat.” 

At the critique that day, the col- 
onel gave the best advice to the as- 
sembled lieutenants that any young 
officers have ever received. He ex- 
plained that when things in the pla- 
toon were going so badly that the 
platoon leader felt that he just had 
to do something immediately or all 
was lost — “sit down and smoke a 
cigarette.” Mull over that advice. 
It grows on you. 

In the barracks, things were done 
only one way — perfect. There was 
no such thing as good enough. I 
remember one morning, a graduate 
of the First Reserve Officers’ Class 
was the adjutant at guard mounting. 
He failed to get the guard off at the 
first note of the music after Adju- 
tant’s Call. The regimental com- 
mander stopped the music which 
was a signal for the guard to go 
back and start over. Guard mount- 
ing was held at 0830. At 1125, the 
guard finally stepped off with the 
first note of the music. 

That lieutenant was not being 
picked on. Neither he nor the men 
in the guard thought the regimental 
commander was being unreasonable. 
The next day, every platoon leader 
saw to it that his platoon learned to 
step off with the first note. 


It was the same in everything. 
Every man in a crew-served weapons 
unit was trained in the gunner’s test 
until he passed it as an expert. All 
hands had to be able to field strip 
and assemble the BAR blindfolded. 
The watchword was_ perfection. 
Every Marine knew and accepted it. 

Before World War II, I never saw 
a Marine or Naval officer smoke a 
cigarette in public if he was in uni- 
form. In their offices, yes, but on 
the streets or other public places, 
no. The dignity of the uniform 
would not allow it. The dignity of 
the uniform also prevented officers 
from drinking when they were in 
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uniform except at the officers’ club. 

The A&I came around once a 
year. The first year I was in the 6th 
Marines, the word was passed be- 
forehand that he would inspect 
units tactically. Each unit of com- 
pany size would be inspected sepa- 
rately in a field problem of their 
own choosing. Needless to say, each 
company chose a problem and re- 
hearsed it until every man in the 
company could do it letter perfect. 

The limited national emergency 
had been declared and lieutenants, 





myself among them, were command- 
ing companies. The Major General 
Commandant arrived with the A&I 
and the word was passed that he 
would personally inspect our battal- 
ion since he had commanded it in 
World War I. My company was to 
be inspected the second day. 

We had done our inspection prob- 
lem so much we were tired of it so I 
decided to do something else the 
day just prior to our inspection. I 
had always wondered how one third 
of a command provided security for 
the remainder when the unit was on 
the march. I explained this a day 
ahead to my officers and Staff NCOs 
and together we read the dope on 
march security out of the Field Serv- 
ice Regulations and the proper field 
manuals. We decided on a couple 
of ways to try out the technique. 
The next morning my company 
scattered to the four winds on both 
sides of a canyon. They immedi- 
ately got themselves all fouled up as 
we had expected. However, they 
outdid themselves. I heard some- 
thing behind me and looked around. 
There was the MGC! I almost fell 
but managed a salute and “Good 
morning, Sir. Prickett’s my name. 
I’m the company commander of Fox 
Company.” 















The MGC asked me wha: my” 
company was doing and I told him 
we were trying to learn how a com 
pany performed march security for | 
a battalion. I didn’t elaborate, be | 
cause the only thing I could have — 


added would have been something 
to the effect that they obviously 
didn’t know how. His only comment 
was, “Hmmmm... ” 


We stood there for almost an 
hour, watching my men get them- 
selves tangled up in all sorts of 
knots. Finally it ended. The platoon 
leaders assembled their men and 
marched them back. They fell out 
and we started a critique. All the 
NCOs took part and some of the 
privates and Pfcs. A few things we 
agreed on but they were mostly 
negative — how not to do it. Some 
ideas were advanced we thought 
might work. I wrapped it up and 
told the Gunny to march the com- 
pany back to camp. 


As the company marched off, I 
turned apprehensively to the MGC. 
I didn’t know what to expect but 
was convinced that whatever hap- 
pened, it wouldn’t be good for me. 

The MGC was frowning in con- 
centration; finally after a long pause 
he said, “Fine problem, Lieutenant. 
Make your mistakes in training and 
you won't make them in battle.” 
Then he turned and strode off. 


The next morning, the inspection 
of my company lasted not quite 5 
minutes. The MGC arrived, received 
my réport, mumbled something 
about being busy and moved off. 
That morning he visited George 
Company unannounced. 

To sum up, the Old Corps was a 
mighty fine life. The hours weren't 
long; the work was exacting but you 
always knew where you stood; you 
trained in one thing until you were 
letter perfect; the platoon was the 
basic unit for training; training was 
the place to make mistakes; you 
were given a job and allowed to do 
it your own way; and the dignity of 
the uniform was upheld. 

To answer the disgruntled Pfc, 
don’t know why we let it change. I 
do know that it was partly my fault 
and I’m sorry. I also know that there 
are some things I can do to help 
bring back the good things of the 
“Old Corps.” I have resolved to do 
so. How about you? LET’S GET 
AT IT! Us @ MC 
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¥ Medical science has found a new 
drug that may prove important in mili- 
tary aviation according to a preliminary 
report from the USAF School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas. 
Fatigue, reduced efficiency and boredom 
may be problems of the past for plane 
crews on long flights if a new drug, 
Meratan, lives up to its early promise. 
A study was conducted to learn how the 
drug affected the concentration of men 
taking a complicated test. Men who 
took nothing apparently tired during 
the 4-hour test and had poor scores. 
Those who took Meratan all had signifi- 
cantly higher scores. Unlike older drugs 
of this type, Meratan does not affect 
the blood pressure, nor produce a slump 
when it wears off. 


# The Navy recently awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of 26-foot 
plastic motor whaleboats. The Navy 
feels that the plastic whaleboat is supe- 
rior to wooden construction in several 
ways. Deterioration from outdoor stor- 
age is practically eliminated, and the 
boat is highly resistant to decay fungus. 


#® The Douglas F5D Skylancer, a new 
all weather, supersonic, carrier-based 
fighter, recently underwent its first flight 
test. Designed for catapult take-off from 
existing and projected carriers, the F5D 
resembles the F4D but has greatly in- 
creased speed, range and performance. 


# A small party of British Royal Ma- 
rines have been left marooned in the 
icy wastes of Anvers Island in the Ant- 
arctic for cold weather training (below). 
Their only source of supply while on 
the island has been the 2 helicopters 
that landed them from HMS Protector, 
an armed netlayer which is stationed 
in the Falkland Islands almost 1,000 
miles away. 


#@ Headquarters Marine Corps revealed 
recently that the Ist “Terrier” Surface- 
to-Air Missile Bn has moved from the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif., to the MCTC, Twentynine 
Palms. Redesignated the Ist Medium 
Anti-aircraft Missile Bn, the unit will 
undergo extensive training to further 
develop operational techniques prior to 
its integration into the FMF. 





MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
ESSAY CONTEST 


The Marine Corps Association is 
sponsoring an Essay Contest in 
which contestants will be judged 
in 3 groups as determined by the 
status of the author as an active 
or retired member of the Armed 
Forces of the US and its Allies or as 
a civilian. Contestants may write 
on any subject of military interest, 
and a prize of $500.00 will be 
awarded to the winner in each 
group. 

Classifications 
Group I: Field Officers and Civilians 
Group II: Company Grade Officers 
Group IIT: Enlisted 


General Rules 

1) Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words. 

2) They must be typewritten on 
paper 81x11 and must be sub- 
mitted in triplicate, each copy com- 
plete and legible, firmly bound. 

3) The name of the competitor 
shall not appear on the essay. Each 
essay heading shall contain an iden- 
tifying phrase consisting of the last 
5 words of the essay, in addition to 
the article. This phrase shall appear 
on the title page of the essay, on 
the outside of a sealed envelope 
containing the name, rank and 
serial number of the competitor, 
and above the name and address of 
the competitor inside the envelope. 

4) Essays and identifying envel- 
ope must be maiied in a sealed 
envelope marked as to class I, II or 
III to the Secretary-Treasurer, Ma- 
rine Corps Association, Box 1844, 
Quantico, Va., prior to 1 October 
1956. 
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@ A new Major Exposure Radiation 
Detector for personnel known as the 
Rapap Dosimeter (above) provides both 
cumulative measurement and _instan- 
taneous reading of dangerous amounts 
of exposure to radiation of gamma rays. 
Entirely self-contained, it consists of a 
hollow, hermetically sealed ionization 
chamber containing polystyrene beads 
which serve as indicators for the amount 
of exposure to radiation. These indi- 
cator beads are electrostatically charged 
simply by shaking the tube. When the 
dosage approaches the limit the beads 
lose their charge and drep out of sight. 
The unit has an indefinite life as there 
are no wearing parts. It is recharged by 
shaking the tube. The Rapap can be 
worn by personnel working in areas 
where an accidental or unforeseen ma- 
jor exposure might be possible. It is 
now being produced in 2 models, one 
to detect 50 Roentgens and another to 
detect 25 Roentgens exposure. 

# A rapid means of preparing maps 
by using radar has been developed by 
scientists at the Army Signal Corps Lab- 
oratories, Fort Monmouth, NJ. By 
photographing “ground clutter,” or re- 
flection of hills, trees and other earth- 
bound objects, which normally inter- 
fere with radar spotting of low flying 
aircraft, the Signal Corps can prepare 
“propagation maps.” These determine 
best sending, receiving or relay points 
for television, radio and telephone com- 
munication under changing battle con- 
ditions. A radar antenna scans the 
countryside around the proposed trans- 
mission point and a camera photographs 
the radar screen. Every part of the ter- 
rain that reflects on the screen is good 
reception territory. The photograph is 
then super-imposed on the existing 
road or contour map, instantiy showing 
the best relay points. 

# Last month Jn Brief noted that a 
low yield hand-carried atomic missile — 
known as the Sidewinder —had been 
developed. This was an error in that it 
is not hand-carried, but a guided missile. 
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® In MArcH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
the Navy revealed that a reinforced 
Marine battalion with its associated 
amphibious shipping was being sent 
to the Mediterranean. This was in 
consonance, it was implied, with a 
policy that had been followed since 
the close of World War II to deploy 
elements of the Fleet Marine Force 
to the Sixth Fleet for training and 
for familiarization with the area. 

Although the Navy treated the 
movement as a routine affair, there 
is undoubtedly much speculation as 
to the relationship of the deploy- 
ment to the increasing tension in 
the Middle East. Certainly no one 
can deny that the addition of the 
Marine battalion considerably en- 
hances the capability of the Sixth 
Fleet to act quickly and effectively 
in the event of trouble. 

More and more the United States 
finds itself intimately concerned with 
the unfolding Middle East story — 
politically and ideologically, eco- 



























Wide World 


nomically and militarily. The mili- 
tary aspects of the situation are of 
direct interest, not only to the de- 
ployed battalion, but to the rest of 
the Marine Corps as well. Most 
critical of the military problems in 
the Middle East is the threat of 
open warfare between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. The Soviet bloc 
deal to supply arms to the Arab na- 
tions has tended to upset the pre- 
carious balance of power and to 
inject East-West issues into the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Open fighting anywhere in the 
Free World is inimical to our inter- 
ests because war and its aftermath 
tend to provide a fertile breeding 
ground for the growth of Commu- 
nism. Poverty and misery, death 
and destruction create the unstable 
climate in which anarchy and des- 
potism thrive. This is true even 
when the matters at issue are un- 
related to the East-West conflict. 
But when they begin to take on such 





a connotation, the possibility of 
open warfare becomes even more 
threatening to Free World interests, 
This is the case in the Middle East 
at the present time. 

The Middle East is one of the few 
remaining “soft” areas in the world 
into which the Communists are 
penetrating. In the past decade the 
free nations of the world, prompted 
by a growing recognition of Soviet 
pressure, have shaped NATO in 
Europe and SEATO in Southeast 
Asia to resist the encroachment of 
Communism. Confronted by stiffen- 
ing resistance in these areas, the 
Reds shifted their attention to softer 
targets like the Middle East. Al 
though a regional defense arrange- 
ment has recently taken form in the 
Middle East, it is young and unsure 
of itself. Four nations in the area 
closest to the USSR— Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq and Pakistan — have banded 
together with the United Kingdom 
to create the Baghdad Pact organi- 
zation as a military and economic 
bulwark against Soviet expansion. 
However, the Pact finds itself not 
only under heavy Soviet pressure, 
but also subject to severe criticism 
from the neighboring Middle East 
countries to the south, particularly 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria. 
Ironically most of this criticism is 
motivated not by considerations per- 
taining to the East-West conflict, 
but by a belief that the Baghdad 
Pact is being employed to weaken 
and divide the Arabs in maintain- 
ing a united stand in the Arab 
Israeli dispute. 

The Soviet bloc has not been slow 
to exploit this situation. By giving 
arms support to Egypt, the Commu- 
nists make a twofold gain. First, the 
possibility of war in the Middle East 
has been considerably increased, 
and with it the consequent possibil- 
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ity of producing a more favorable 
climate for the growth of Commu- 
nism in the area. Second, the Bagh- 
dad Pact as a defensive bulwark 
against Soviet expansion is threat- 
ened with neutralization by the leap- 
frog technique. A survey of the stra- 
tegic significance of the Middle 
East area indicates that this twofold 
gain can be of great advantage to 
the Reds. 

For the purposes of this survey, 
we can consider the Middle East to 
include Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and the Sheikhdoms of the 
Persian Gulf. This bloc of nations 
stands astride the traditional land 
routes which from ancient days 
bound together the Orient and the 
West, Africa with Europe and Asia. 
The extension of Red domination 
into this area would not only pro- 
vide a gateway into South Asia and 
Africa but would also shear the Free 
World sea lines of communication 
from the Mediterranean through 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea to 
the Indian Ocean. Communist pos- 
session of the area would threaten 
the southeastern flank of NATO. 
The vast oil resources of the Middle 
East would be denied to the West 
and would be available for Red ex- 
ploitation. It is obvious that the 
region must be very attractive from 
the Soviet point of view. It is of 
equal strategic significance to the 
West, The area has been significant 
throughout the recorded history of 
mankind. 

One has but to go to the rocky 
promontory near the spot where the 
Dog River runs into the Mediter- 
ranean a few miles north of Beirut, 
Lebanon to find impressive visible 
proof. For over 4,000 years con- 
querors passing this vantage point 
have left their marks by carving in- 
s¢ riptions in the rock. Rameses II 
in the 13th Century BC recorded his 
expedition against the Hittites on 2 
tablets; some three millenia later 
Napoleon III obliterated one of 
them to chronicle the French cam- 
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paign in Syria in 1860. 

This is only a sample of the abun- 
dance of evidence which testifies to 
the historical importance of the area. 
Great empires rose to extend their 
sway over the Middle East, only to 
recede again in the_ never-ending 
tide of history. The Sumerians were 
probably the first of which we have 
any record. Later came a bewilder- 
ing array of conquerors — Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians 
Greeks, Romans. In the 7th Century 
AD the Bedouin burst out of the 
Arabian desert for a brief but spec- 
tacular conquest which carried Islam 
from Spain to India. Although this 
expansion was motivated largely by 
the religious fervor of Mohammed 
and his followers, the extension of 
Islam was also accompanied by the 
spread of the Arab tongue, Arab 
culture and Arab philosophy. Arab 
political domination soon came to 
an end, but Islam continued to 
flourish and expand, eventually to 
China and Indonesia. Arab philoso- 
phy and the Arab language endured 
in large areas even though the 
Bedouin political control was gradu- 
ally eroded away by the conquests 
of Christians and Turks. 

Thus 2 worlds, one considerably 
more extensive than the other, re- 
main as a heritage of the Bedouin: 
the vaster Moslem world and the 
smaller Arab world. The Arab 
world of today includes that chain 
of countries stretching from the At- 
lantic seaboard of North Africa 
along the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean to the border of Iran 
in the east. The Arab countries of 


the Middle East are Syria, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt and the Sheikhdoms of the 
Persian Gulf. Turkey and Iran are 
not included in the Arab world, but 
are members of the larger Moslem 
community. Most of these countries 
lie in the vast desert belt which 
dominates the Middle East. 

This Middle East desert zone ex- 
tends from north-central Syria and 
Iraq southwards through Arabia 
and Egypt. The great expanse of 
desert is interspersed by areas of fer- 
tility wherever water is available, 
either in the form of rainfall along 
the Lebanese littoral or in the 
northwestern portion of Syria, or as 
water carried into and through the 
desert areas by great rivers such as 
the Nile, Tigris and Euphrates. 
These last 2 rivers, the twin rivers 
of Mesopotamia, create the famous 
Fertile Crescent stretching in a 
gentle curve from the Levant coast 
through the steppe country of Syria 
and then along the banks of the 
twin rivers to the Persian Gulf. 

In addition to the vast desert 
areas, the Middle East is character- 
ized by mountainous terrain. The 
Taurus and Antitaurus Mountains 
cover a considerable portion of Tur- 
key. Along the northern border to 
Iran the Elburz Mountains extend 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
The Zagros chain forms the bound- 
ary between Iran and Iraq. Between 
these 2 ranges lies the Iranian 
plateau, a high basin with its floor 
more than 5,000 feet above sea level. 
Since the rain which falls here can- 
not escape except by evaporation, 
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this inhospitable basin is dotted 
with salt lakes and saline mud de- 
posits and even mountain domes or 
plugs of solid salt. Far to the west 
along the Levant shore is Lebanon 
with its two mountain ranges run- 
ning parallel to the coast and the 
fertile and productive Bekaa valley 
between the two. The extension of 
this rift or valley in the south forms 
the basin of the Jordan River ter- 
minating finally at the Dead Sea — 
1,300 feet below sea level. Still fur- 
ther south lie the barren mountains 
of the Negev and the Sinai penin- 
sula. The great Arabian desert is 
essentially a high mountain plateau 
which drops precipitously to the 
shores of the Red Sea on the south- 
western side, but shades more gradu- 
ally to the Persian Gulf coastline on 
the other side. 

This combination of desert and 
mountain throughout the Middle 
East area not only greatly reduces 
the agricultural potential of the 
area, but also severely restricts 
ground transportation. As a result, 
highway and railroad networks are 
very meager, and much of the area 
is inaccessible to modern means of 
land transport. The historic pattern 
of commerce in the Middle East has 
been essentially along narrowly re- 
stricted caravan routes and coastal 
waterways. This factor has influ- 
enced to a considerable degree the 
economic and political development 








of the area; it has also played a sig- 
nificant part in the pattern of mili- 
tary operations. It has been possible 
in the past for control of relatively 
large areas to be gained through the 
possession of a few focal points in 
the transportation network. By the 
same token, it has been possible for 
the defeated factions to retreat into 
the desert or into the mountains to 
escape annihilation. In spite of the 
advances in military technology 
which are available to modern 
armed forces, the grim realities of 
geography in the Middle East still 
demand the full respect of the mili- 
tary planner and the field com- 
mander. 

Climate too must receive careful 
regard. In the mountains and pla- 
teaus of Turkey and Iran winters are 
severe and intensely cold with snow 
remaining in many places until late 
spring. The Iranian plateau is char- 
acterized by hot, dry summers. A 
relatively narrow belt of the Fertile 
Crescent encompassing Lebanon, 
Syria and the northern portion of 
Iraq enjoys a typical temperate cli- 
mate. It is interesting to note that 
the mountain resorts of Lebanon 
are renowned for their excellent 
winter skiing facilities. As one 
moves further south into the deserts, 
however, the climate becomes harsh 
and forbidding. Although there are 
brief rains in most desert areas dur- 
ing the winter months, the rest of 





the year is marked by hot, 
weather. During the summer the 
sun glares down from a cloudless sky 
and it is not uncommon in many 
places such as Baghdad or along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf for the 
thermometer to reach temperatures 
of 120 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade, day after day. The Red Sea js 
claimed to be even hotter. Under 
these conditions a man’s perform. 
ance is significantly reduced, as any. 
one who has been stationed in the 
Persian Gulf area will testify. In 
spite of the forbidding climate, a 
steady stream of tankers plies year 
‘round between the Gulf and the 
Western World. 

The key to this persistence is the 
vast treasure of oil which lies be. 
neath the Middle East sands. A few 
figures serve to measure this. In 
1920, oil reserves in the area were 
estimated to be about 6 billion bar- 
rels. 1956 guesses run as high as 230 
billion barrels and petroleum engi- 
neers believe that more than two 
thirds of the world’s untapped re. 
serves are hidden under the Arabian 
deserts. Although the Middle East 
did not ‘begin producing oil until 
1925, its present rate of annual pro- 
duction exceeds the total world out- 
put for that year. All of this oil is 
handled by Western companies — 
about 60 per cent American, 30 per 
cent British and the rest French and 
Dutch. Approximately 80 per cent 
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Middle Eastern oil —lifeblood of the Western World 


of Western Europe’s petroleum is 
furnished from Middle East sources. 

Oil has been important to the 
peoples of the Middle East as well. 
Western technology has invaded the 
area. Large scale development pro- 
grams financed by oil revenues have 
been undertaken in Iraq and Iran 
and to a lesser extent in Saudi 
Arabia. Much remains to be done 
in this regard, however, particularly 
to find the means to spread the 
benefits to those less fortunate na- 
tions in the area who have no oil 
resources. The standard of living 
and the per capita income of most 
peoples in the Middle East are very 
low. The economy is largely agri- 
cultural (including the “camel” 
economy of the Bedouin), most of 
it on a subsistence level. Industrial 
potential is limited by meager raw 
material resources, lack of actual or 
potential power supply, and a dearth 
of skilled or semiskilled labor. De- 
velopment of the area is further 
complicated by national rivalries 
and, of course, by the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

The present-day State of Israel 
had its beginnings in events that 
occurred in the last part of the 
19th Century. In 1896 Theodor 
Herzl, an Austro-Hungarian jour- 
nalist, published a small pamphlet 
entitled Der Juden Staat (The Jew- 
ish State) which gave impetus to 
Zionist aspirations to, “establish a 
publically and legally assured home 
in Palestine,” for world Jewry. It is 
interesting to note that England was 
ready in 1903 to offer land in East 
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Africa for a Jewish National Home- 
land when Herzl’s scheme to estab- 
lish a settlement in the Sinai penin- 
sula failed. This offer was not taken 
and Zionism continued in its efforts 
to realize Herzl’s dream, even more 
intensely after his death in 1904. 
The problem was difficult because 
the Palestine area was at that time 
included in the Sanjaq of Jerusalem 
and the Vilayet of Beirut which 
were part of the Ottoman Empire 
ruled by the Turks. During World 
War I the Allies, particularly the 
British, conducted military opera- 
tions against Turkish possessions in 
the Middle East. They found ready 
allies in the Arab tribes who were 
equally desirous of throwing off the 
Ottoman yoke. In 1915-16 a series 


of secret notes were exchanged be- 
tween the British and the Sharif of 
Mecca, Hussein, by which the Brit- 
ish, in return for active Arab support 
against the Turks, agreed to recog- 
nize Arab independence and control 
over the Arabian peninsula and 
some of the contiguous territory. 
These notes were ambiguous and 
subject to differing interpretation 
insofar as the disposition of Pales- 
tine was concerned. Hussein was 
under the impression that the Pales- 
tine area was to be included in the 
new Arab state. 


The British on the other hand 
had other plans for Palestine. On 2 
November 1917 the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. A. J. Balfour, issued 
an official statement of British policy 
concerning the Zionist aspirations 
regarding Palestine. The Balfour 
Declaration (as the statement came 
to be known) stated that “His Majes- 
ty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people 
and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country.” It should be 
noted that the British pledged sup- 
port of a “home” for the Jews “in” 
Palestine. Churchill reiterated this 
in 1922 in a memorandum which 
said that the creation of a “wholly 


Mountain and desert combined make a rugged combination 
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Israeli Reserves — 250,000 strong under Swiss-type mobilization 


Jewish Palestine” was never contem- 
plated. 

The post-war settlement at the San 
Remo Conference in 1920 awarded 
the British a mandate for Palestine 
which incorporated the Balfour 
Declaration. The period between 
the close of World War I and the 
early 1930s was one of readjustment 
and development, reclamation and 
expansion. From the beginning the 
building of the Jewish National 
Home went on in the face of openly 
expressed Arab opposition. Although 
there was evidence of increasing 
Arab unrest, there was no serious 
deterioration of the domestic politi- 
cal situation until the effects of Nazi 
anti-Semitism began to be felt. Im- 
migration of Jews to Palestine 
jumped from about 5,000 per year 
in 1931 to over 60,000 per year in 
1935. In the succeeding years the 
Arab population rebelled against 
the British failure to restrict immi- 


gration and to halt the transfer of 
land to Zionist interests. The Jewish 
element, which at that time was a 
minority in Palestine, countered by 
bringing increasing pressure to bear 
on the British to resist Arab de- 
mands. This 3-cornered struggle 
gained in intensity until the out- 
break of WWII exacted a tempo- 
rary truce. 

Just prior to WWII, however, the 
British had produced a new state- 
ment of policy, embodied in the 
White Paper of 17 May 1939, which 
envisaged the establishment within 
10 years of a bi-national (Arab-Jew- 
ish) state. During the 10-year tran- 
sitional period both Arabs and Jews 
were to be given increasing responsi- 
bility by joint participation in their 
government. In addition, land sales 
were to be restricted to curtail fur- 
ther acquisition of land by the Jews, 
and immigration during the 5-year 
period from 1939 to 1944 was to be 
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limited to 100,000 and thereafter 
there would be no more except by 
consent of the Palestine Arabs. This 
solution was unacceptable to both 
sides. 


After WWII the friction between 
Arab and Jewish factions was great- 
ly intensified by further large scale 
immigration of Jewish refugees. The 
matter was referred to the United 
Nations which established a com- 
mission to inquire into the Palestine 
situation and the Jewish refugee 
problem. The commission turned in 
a split report with a majority view 
which advocated partition of Pales- 
tine into separate Jewish and Arab 
states, and a minority plan which 
contemplated the establishment of 
an independent federal state con- 
taining both Jewish and Arab en- 
claves. On 29 November 1947 the 
UN General Assembly voted to par- 
tition Palestine into 2 separate states 
by 1 October 1948, with Jerusalem 
to be essentially an international 
zone administered by a governor ap- 
pointed by the UN. Great Britain 
abstained from voting on this issue, 
but shortly thereafter she announced 
that she would give up the Palestine 
mandate and withdraw by 15 May 
1948. 


On the eve of the British with- 
drawal the establishment of the 
new Jewish State of Israel was pro- 
claimed and on the 15th of May 
1948 Arab armed forces from Egypt, 
Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Lebanon launched an attack on 
the one-day old nation. A brief but 
bitter war ensued with Israeli forces 
gradually gaining the upper hand. 
By the time the armistice agreements 
were signed between Israel and its 4 
Arab neighbors in 1949, Israel held 
the greater part of the former Pales- 
tine mandated territory. These 
armistice agreements are still in 
effect today, since no permanent 
peace settlement has been made. 


Since 1949 the United Nations and 
the United States in particular have 
been trying to bring about a settle 
ment but to no avail. The bitterness 
and rancor which have been welling 
up in the Arab for decades as he 
watched the growth of Zionist power 
in Palestine were finally sharpened 
and crystallized by the creation of 
the Jewish State of Israel. Military 
reverses at the hands of Isaeli troops 
cannot be easily forgotten nor for 
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iven. So it 1s not surprising that 
the possibility of a second round 
looms large and threatening. Re- 
cent estimates by military analysts 
in the press give an indication of 
the military strength of the possible 
participants. 

Egypt is the strongest of the Arab 
states with a standing army of about 
g0,000 men. The army is said to be 
organized into 7 infantry brigades; 
| machine gun brigade; 2 armored 
battalions; a reconnaissance battal- 
ion; 5 field artillery battalions; 2 
antitank battalions; 3 antiaircraft 
brigades; 1 coast defense brigade 
plus supporting engineer and signal 
components. Reported troop equip- 
ment includes more than 200 Sher- 
man tanks, 38 British-made Cen- 
turian tanks, and British 17- and 25- 
pounder artillery, in addition to un- 
known quantities of Soviet heavy 
arms such as tanks and artillery. 
The Egyptian air force is reputed 
to have about 80 British jets and a 
larger number of Russian MIG-15 
fighters and IL-28 jet bombers. ‘The 
navy is composed of 2 destroyers, 4 
frigates, 2 corvettes, 7 minesweepers 
and 6 motor torpedo boats. It has 
been rumored that 6 submarines are 
on order from Czechoslovakia. So- 
viet bloc equipment is still being 
received, and it is probable that a 
number of months will be required 
for Egyptian forces to assimilate the 
newly acquired material. 

Iraq has an army of 2 divisions 
and supporting troops making a 
total of about 40,000 men. It also 


has a small air force, and a navy 
consisting of a river flotilla. These 
forces are equipped with modern 
British arms and are reported to be 
well-trained and effective. Only a 
relatively small proportion of the 
Iraqi armed forces could be de- 
ployed and supported in action on 
the Israeli front because of the logis- 
tic problems involved. 

The Arab Legion of Jordan, con- 
sisting of approximately 20,000 men, 
has the reputation of being the best- 
trained of all of the Arab armed 
forces. It is equipped with British 
infantry weapons, artillery and 
medium tanks in moderate num- 
bers. However, it has been predicted 
that the effectiveness of the Arab 
Legion will deteriorate in view of 
the ouster of Glubb Pasha (LtGen 
John Paget Glubb) and other Brit- 
ish officers who were largely respon- 
sible for the high state of its organi- 
zation and training. 

Syria has an army of about 20,000 
men equipped with light infantry 
weapons and artillery, but with al- 
most no armor or air support. Leba- 
non has a force of approximately 
5,000 with equipment similar to the 
Syrians. Saudi Arabia could make 
only a token contribution to the 
Arab side. 

The combined armies of the Arab 
League are estimated at only a little 
more than 200,000 men and not all 
of these could be brought into ac- 
tion in the event of Arab-Israeli 
hostilities. However, Communist 
arms now being supplied to Egypt 


Saudi Arabia — contributes only a token to the Arab Forces 
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swung to the Arabs? 


will increase Arab capabilities, par- 
ticularly in the air. 

To counter this threat, Israel is 
said to have a standing army of 
about 50,000 men organized into 3 
brigade groups, which can be rapid- 
ly expanded in about 48 hours into 
an army of about 250,000 under 
Swiss-type mobilization. The Israeli 
reserves are well-trained and effec- 
tive. The armed forces are said to 
be equipped with a motley assort- 
ment of arms, to a large extent from 
WWII surplus stocks. They possess 
modest amounts of artillery and ar- 
mor. The Israeli air force consists 
of both jet and propeller aircraft, 
with British and French types pre- 
dominating. The navy is small, con- 
sisting of 2 destroyers and several 
patrol craft. 

Most observers estimate that the 
Israelis would have the edge over 
the Arab forces if fighting breaks 
out in the near future, but many 
predict that the balance will gradu- 
ally tip in favor of the Arabs as the 
Soviet arms are assimilated. The 
Israelis themselves have pointed this 
out and have requested arms assist- 
ance from the West to counteract 
the delivery of Communist weapons 
to the Arabs. There is much con- 
jecture on whether Israel will ini- 
tiate open fighting while it still 
holds an advantage; speculation also 
grows concerning the possibility that 
the Arabs may open a second round 
when they feel they have gained 
military superiority. Most of all, a 
gnawing fear continues that increas- 
ing tension and the friction of bor- 
der incidents may flare up into full 
scale fighting without the deliberate 
intent of either side. US # MC 
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Trouble in the Middle East is not new — 
but the lessons to be learned from recent history are vs 


@ IN THE YEARS FROM 1914 To 1918 
while the eyes of most of the world 
were focused upon the battlefields in 
France, men were also fighting in 
Palestine, the world’s oldest battle- 
ground. This action was a part of 
the Eastern Campaign which aroused 
a controversy in England. The so- 
called “Westerners” plugged for all- 
out concentration on the war in 
France with no sideshows, while the 
“Easterners” claimed that the stale- 
mate in Europe necessitated decisive 
action in the East. 

Whatever the merits or demerits 
of the over-all campaign, the Arab 
Revolt, a valuable adjunct to the 
British Palestine campaign, provides 


an interesting study in irregular 
tactics and in the contributions 
which guerrillas can make to regu- 
lar operations. 

When Turkey allied herself with 
Germany and declared war against 
England in November of 1914, the 
Turks were in control of Palestine, 
Syria and a large part of Arabia. In 
February of 1915 Turkish forces 
based in Palestine advanced across 
the Sinai Peninsula and attacked the 
Suez Canal. The attack was repulsed, 
but it drove the British to a plan of 
defense in depth. The Egyptian Ex- 
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peditionary Force advanced across 
the Sinai Peninsula and occupied El 
Arish, thus denying water to any en- 
emy attack on the canal. A further 
advance was then made to the Turk- 
ish Gaza-Beersheba_ defense line. 
There the English were defeated in 
two attempts to capture Gaza in 
March and April of 1917, and the 
campaign settled down to a tempo- 
rary stalemate. 

In the meantime the Arabs had 
grown restive under Turkish rule. 
When the Turks attempted to main- 
tain order with brutal methods, they 
overplayed their hand, and the 
Hejaz Tribe led by Hussein, Sherif 
of Mecca, declared an open revolt. 
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The English recognized the val 


of this revolt and aided the Arabs ~ 


with supplies and naval support, 
They also sent a military mission to 
help in the conduct of the war. Ip. 
cluded in this mission was T. §, 
Lawrence who was to do so much to 
make the revolt a success. 

When the mission arrived thin 
were not going well. The Arabs had 
captured Mecca, Jidda, Yenbo and 
Taif, but their attempted attack on 
Medina had failed. The siege of 
Medina had proved a complete fail- 
ure. The Turks had begun a coun- 
terattack which threatened to recap. 
ture Mecca, and with it Sherif Hus. 
sein, thus ending the revolt. 
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Lawrence explained in his Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom that he discovered 
that the Turkish soldier was a for- 
midable enemy. “Superb in sitting 
in a trench, firing at a directly on- 
coming target but they were neither 
adaptable nor able to endure the 
strain of fluid operations.” The 
Arab soldier (or more correctly the 
Bedouin, for in the strict sense of 
the word they were not even sol- 
diers) was almost the exact antithesis 
of the Turk —inferior at trench 
warfare, but much more adaptable. 
“The Bedouin on whom our war 
must be built, were unused to for- 
mal operations, but had assets of 
mobility, toughness, self-assurance, 
knowledge of the country, intelli- 
gent courage. With them dispersal 
was strength.” 

Lawrence also considered the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of the 
opposing sides as a whole: 

“In Turkey things were scarce and 
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precious, men less esteemed than 
equipment. ...In the Arab army 
at the moment we were chary both 
of materials and of men. Govern- 
ments saw men only in mass; but 
our men, being irregulars, were not 
formations, but individuals. An in- 
dividual death, like a _ pebble 
dropped in water, might make but 
a brief hole; yet rings of sorrow 
widened out therefrom. We could 
not afford casualties. Materials were 
easier to replace.” 

From this start Lawrence tried to 
evolve a strategy suitable to the 
Arab campaign. Although he was 
not a regular soldier, he had read 
widely on military subjects. He was 
conversant with Clausewitz, Caemer- 
rer, Moltke, Goltz and Foch, but he 
could not reconcile their teachings 
with the situation which now con- 
fronted him. He states in his Orien- 
tal Assembly, “The books gave me 
the aim of war quite pat, ‘the de- 
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struction of the organized forces of 
the enemy’ by ‘the one process, bat- 
tle.’ This was a hard saying for us, 
as the Arabs had no organized 
forces, and so a Turkish Foch would 
have no aim: and the Arabs could 
not endure casualties, so then an 
Arab Clausewitz could not buy his 
victory.” 

Faced with this contradiction, 
Lawrence thought back to the earlier 
military writers he had read: Saxe, 
Bourcet, Guibert. These were the 
writers who had influenced Napo- 
leon in his early battles, but who 
had recently been ridiculed by the 
Fochian school. Saxe and his follow- 
ers were the champions of mobility 
and conservation of forces. It was 
Saxe himself who had said, “I am 
not in favor of giving battle espe- 
cially at the outset of a war. I am 
even convinced that an able general 
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can wage war his whole life without 
being compelled to do so.” To Law- 
rence this was the key to the Arab 
strategy. The Arabs could not afford 
to lose men, and the Turks could 
not afford to lose material. There- 
fore the Arabs should avoid battle 
and should attack material rather 
than soldiers. He says in his Orien- 
tal Assembly: 

“Our war should be a war of de- 
tachment: we were to contain the 
enemy by the silent threat of a vast 
unknown desert, not disclosing our- 
selves till the moment of attack. 
This attack need be only nominal, 
directed not against his men, but 
against his materials.” 

Saxe had also written, “There is 
more address in making bad dispo- 
sitions than is commonly imagined, 
provided that they are intentional, 
and so formed as to admit of being 
instantaneously converted into good 
ones: nothing can more confound 
an enemy who has been anticipating 
a victory, than a strategem of this 
kind.” This dictum might have 
been written for the Hejaz cam- 
paign. The Arabs were inferior in 
the trenches and the Turks had had 
the upper hand in the concentrated 
battles before Medina. Yet when 
the Arabs had spread out and fallen 
back from the Turkish drive from 
Medina to Mecca, the Turkish at- 
tack had faltered and had eventual- 
ly ground to a halt. As Lawrence 
said, “The virtue of irregulars lay 
in depth, not in face.” If the Arabs 
spread out they could induce the 
Turks to do the same; the Turks 
would lose their concentration while 
the Arabs could achieve concentra- 
tion at a given point by taking ad- 
vantage of their mobility. 

Now the best course of action 
seemed clear to Lawrence: 

“We must extend our front to its 
maximum to impose on the Turks 
the longest possible passive defense, 
since that was, materially, their most 
costly form of war. Tactically we 
must develop a highly mobile, high- 
ly equipped type of army, of the 
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smallest size, and use it successively 
at distributed points of the Turkish 
line, to make the Turks reinforce 
their occupying posts beyond the 
economic minimum of twenty men. 
The power of this striking force of 
ours would not be reckoned merely 
by its strength. The ratio between 
number and area determined the 
character of the war, and by having 
five times the mobility of the Turks 
we could be on terms with them 
with one-fifth their number.” 

Here, set out in the words of its 
author, is the theory of irregular 
warfare which was to govern the rest 
of the Arab Revolt. In relating it I 
have not presumed to paraphrase 
the words of a man described by 
Field Marshal Wavell as: “a master, 
both of guerrilla warfare and of 
English prose.” 

From this time on, the character 
of the revolt was changed. The Arab 
forces under Emir Feisal, the son of 
Hussein, left their defensive posi- 
tions and swung north to attack 
Wejh. This movement left the 
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Turks an almost open path to Mec- 
ca, but it also posed such a threat 
to the Turkish communications 
from Ma’an to Medina that it caused 
the Turks to withdraw to Medina. 
They never ventured out again. 

Some of the leaders talked of an 
all-out attack on Medina from the 
new base at Wejh, but Lawrence 
argued against it. The Arabs were 
in control of 99 per cent of the 
Hejaz; the Turks were welcome to 
the other one per cent. The factor 
of food and the threat of Arab raids 
would confine the Turks to the rail- 
way. The enemy was harmless sitting 
in Medina and every other place 
along the railway; if they were taken 
prisoner they would cost food and 
guards. The Arabs could keep the 
Turkish soldiers confined in the 
Turks’ own bases by controlling the 
railroad and allowing just enough 
supplies to get through to permit 
them to survive. 

It was to the advantage of both 
the Arabs and the English to spread 
the revolt to the north, so Lawrence 
gained the blessing of Emir Feisal 
for an attack on Aqaba. Aqaba was 
heavily fortified to the seaward side, 
but Lawrence and the Arabs at- 
tacked it from the landward side 
after a two months’ march over the 
desert. The town was carried in July 
of 1917, and Emir Feisal and the 
rest of his forces moved to Aqaba. 


Thus far the Arabs had given 
valuable aid to the Egyptian Expe- 
ditionary Force. They had succeeded 
in detaining a larger force of Turks 
in their territory than actually op- 
posed the British in Palestine. As a 
psychological factor the revolt had 
helped greatly. Turkey had made 
an attempt to raise the Moham- 
medan world against the Allies by 
the proclamation of Jihad (a reli- 
gious war), but when the Sherif of 
Mecca revolted against them, the 
Turks were discredited as the de- 
fenders of Islam. The revolt was 
also responsible for a number of de- 
sertions from the Turkish Army. 
The Arabs had proved to be such a 
good intelligence source that Gen 
Liman von Sanders (of Gallipoli 
fame), a German advisor and field 
commander for the Turks, had stated 
in an official report — “the British 
will always receive timely notice of 
our troop movements from the 


Arabs.” The raids made by the Arabs 
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kept the Turks perpetually off ba}. 
ance, confined them to the railroad, 
and caused a continual drain on their 
material. Von Sanders in another of 
his reports describes the effectiveness 
of Lawrence's tactics, 

“The Hejaz railroad was again 
and again interrupted by the 
Arabian troops of Sherif Feisal . ,. 
and the weak Turkish forces along 
the long line . . . were unable to 
prevent the interruptions. . . . The 
protection of the Hejaz railroad 
under existing conditions was an al- 
most impossible military task. 

“The destruction of 25 bridges of 
the Hejaz railroad from May Ist to 
19th shows how difficult it was to 
maintain the Hejaz railroad in op. 
eration.” 

By its very existence the revolt 
had paid off big dividends. Now 
that the main force was situated 
much closer to the English, they 
would be able to do even greater 
service in the campaign to come. 

In Lawrence’s mind the future 
task of the Arabs was clear. The 
Hejaz war was won, and now, 
under Gen Allenby, the joint Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Arabs must 
take part in the military deliverance 
of Syria. The technique he planned 
to use as brought out in his Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom would be to set 
up a ladder of tribes extending from 
Aqaba to Der’a, a ladder over which 
the revolt could move until it arrived 
at the Yarmuk Valley, the critical 
center‘of Syria. The effectiveness of 
Lawrence's operations is pointed up 
in his own evaluation of them: 

“In character these operations were 
more like naval warfare than ordi- 
nary land operations, in their mobil- 
ity, their ubiquity, their independ 
ence of bases and communications, 
their lack of ground feature, of 
strategic areas, of fixed directions, of 
fixed points. ‘He who commands the 
sea may take as much or as little of 
war as he will:’ he who command 
the desert is equally fortunate. 
Camel raiding-parties, as_ self-com- 
tained as ships, could cruise without 
danger along any part of the & 
emy’s land-frontier, just out of sight 
of his posts along the edge of cultt 
vation, and tap or raid into his lines 
where it seemed fittest or easiest o 
most profitable, with a sure retreéal 
always behind them into an element 
which the Turks could not enter... 
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“Our tactics were always tip and IstLt R. A. Pavey was graduated from Annapolis in 1954 


















an run, not pushes, but strokes. We and completed Basic School at Quantico in January 1955. 
‘their never tried to maintain or improve Since then he has served with the 7th Engr Bn, Ist Mar 
rer of | an advantage, but to move off and Div (Reinf), Camp Pendleton, and is now awaiting orders to 
reness strike again somewhere else. We report to the 3d Mar Div. Lt Pavey, who wrote this article 

used the smallest force, in the quick- while a midshipman at the Academy, explains his motives 
again est time, at the farthest place. If for writing this study of Lawrence's tactics in Arabia are 


grounded in ‘‘an interest in guerrilla warfare and a belief 
that the Communists’ use of these tactics makes some 






the actions had continued till the enemy 
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ct the spirit of our fundamental rule 
The of denying him targets.” ‘ 4 Week on E 
ice The type of war the Arabs were for them. Transportation and sup- a n among all the tri s se up 
ficht required extreme mobility. ply difficulties prevented a complete large quantities of feed-bar ey for 
in al 2% q WA follow-up, however, and the Turks horses, telling the sellers that it was 
Lawrence and the Arabs were rapid- P ys oe 
ly perfecting the science of the fast WT able to establish another de- to be for the yeh ah bores when 
es of YP oar fense line north of Jerusalem. they launched their attack to the 
st to camel raiding party. After two attempted advances east east. The information was, of course, 
as to “The necessary speed and range o¢ the Jordan failed, Gen Allenby accompanied by an admonition to 
ee Se sistant war. we cone, sem thought he saw a way to capture all make sure that the Turks didn’t 
through the frugalit y Of the desert of Palestine in one quick stroke. hear of it and, of course, the Turks 
evolt men, and their efficiency on camels. The flat coastal plains to the west learned of it immediately. Lawrence 
Now | The camel, that intricate, prodigious (¢.64 a corridor for a cavalry dash also set men to work laying out air- 
lated paece of nature, in expert hands to the north. Once the English fields for the British planes which 
they yielded a remarkable return. On reached Haifa, they could swing to were supposedly going to arrive 
eater fp them we were independent of sup- jp, west in an enveloping move- when the attack commenced. 
e, ply for 6 weeks, if each man had a ment. In September 1918, Lawrence or- 
ture half-bag of flour, 45 _pounds i The hitch in the plan was the ganized his forces at Azraq for a 
The weight, slung on his riding-saddle. Turkish trenches which had the en-_ feint at Amman and the attack on 
now, “Our 6 weeks’ food gave us ca- trance to the corridor “bolted and Der’a. The big British offensive was 
yom- pacity for a thousand miles out and  parred,” Allenby must make the scheduled to begin on September 
must home. The endurance of our camels Turks expect an attack to the east, 19th. On the 16th Lawrence cut the 
ance J made it possible for us... to ride thereby tricking them into weaken- line to the south between Der’a and 
ined 1,500 miles in 30 days. . ing their coastal defenses. The en- Amman, and on the 17th to the 
even “The equipment of the raiding tire plan turned upon deluding the north between Der’a and Damas- 
) set parties should aim at simplicity; Turks and keeping their eyes fixed cus, and to the west between Der’a 
‘rom with, nevertheless, a technical su- on the Jordan area. and Afule. Liman von Sanders, the 
hich periority over the Turks in the criti- The two attacks that had been enemy commander-in-chief, reacted 
ived cal department. I sent to Egypt de- repulsed earlier helped to mislead as had been hoped by sending part 
tical mands for great quantities of light the enemy, and the British set out of his troops from the coast sector 
8 of automatic guns. ... on a “long-continued psychological towards Der’a. 
| up “Another distinguishing feature preparation” to convince the Turks The Arabs caused considerable 
might be high explosives. We that attack was imminent on the confusion by cutting the wires of the 
vere evolved special dynamite methods, eastern flank. However, for actual Turkish communications, and as a 
rdi- and by the end of the war could distraction the Arab wing must be result Liman von Sanders did not @& 
pi. | demolish any quantity of track and  prought into play. Feisal’s forces obtain full information about the %& 
end- bridges with economy and safety.” were assigned to make attacks along offensive. In fact he knew so little 
ons, With such range, the base at Aqaba the Turk’s eastern side and to use about the enemy’s positions that he Ox 
of put the Arabs within raiding dis- every means possible to trick the was very nearly captured. or 
, of tance of the entire Turkish left enemy into reinforcing his left flank. | The preliminaries had now been @ 
the flank from Ma’an to Der'a. The Arabs were also given the task accomplished, and in the early = 
e of When the Arabs arrived in Agaba, of destroying the Turkish commu- morning of September 19th the @& 
nds the British attack was still stalied nications in the Der’a area. As can British drive on the coast began. & 
ate. behind the Gaza-Beersheba defense be seen from the map, Der’a was the They moved forward to find the = 
‘on- line. In the autumn, however, a less key to the Turkish communications. Turkish dispositions just as they & 
out direct attack was made. Ruses and_ A cut at Der’a would sever the rail- had wanted them. Later it was dis- = 
en the two previous attacks diverted road connections of all 3 Turkish covered that Liman von Sanders 
ght the Turkish attention to Gaza while armies. It was also directly in the had actually been anticipating the % 
iti: the British made a wide sweep and line of retreat for the Turkish big attack. Why had he failed to or 
nes captured Beersheba from its unpro- troops east of the Dead Sea. rearrange his troops to meet it? in oy 
or tected side. The Turkish defenses The Arabs contributed a lot to his own words—“I gave up the idea, @& 
eal were disrupted, and the British had the success of Allenby’s stroke. Law- because we would have had to re- @& 
ent a chance for a decisive victory which rence devised a number of ruses linquish the Hejaz railway... and §& 
would have gained all of Palestine which misled the Turks. He sent because we could no longer have & 
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had changed his dispositions to re- 
sist it, we would have been breaking 
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stopped the progress of the Arab in- 
surrection in the rear of our army.” 

On the 2Ist the enveloping move- 
ment was complete, and only mop- 
ping up operations were necessary 
to complete the destruction of the 
Turkish Seventh and Eighth 
Armies. Only the Fourth Army (the 
army west of the Dead Sea) re- 
mained — and a broken railway and 
the Arabs stood between them and 
Damascus. The Arabs now had their 
work cut out for them, for as Law- 
rence had said — “Surely if there is 
one military maxim of universal 
value, it is to press hard on a rout.” 
The Arabs rapidly destroyed the last 
Turkish Army in Palestine under a 
series of “incessant pin pricks.” By 
30 September the Arabs could be 
credited with the extinction of the 
Fourth Army. They had taken 8,000 
prisoners and killed a number that 
were estimated at nearly 5,000, be- 
sides capturing 150 machine-guns 
and about 30 guns.” 

The war was now virtually over. 
Damascus was captured on 30 Sep- 
tember, the occupation of Aleppo 
followed on 26 October, and shortly 
after, Turkey signed an armistice. 

What lessons can we draw from 
the campaign? I think that its illus- 
trations are threefold in nature. 
First, it shows that guerrillas can 
give very valuable assistance to regu- 
lar armies; second, it gives us a sci- 
entific blueprint for irregular war; 
and third, it offers valuable contri- 
butions to the strategy and tactics of 
regular war. 

As has been pointed out previous- 
ly, the Arab operations were of great 
value to the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. Before the move to Aqaba 
they had detained a Turkish force 
larger than the one opposing the 
English in Palestine. They had 
foiled Turkish attempts to turn the 
Mohammedan world against the 
Allies; had been responsible for de- 
sertions from the Turkish Army; 
had provided good intelligence re- 
ports and through their raids had 
caused a constant drain of men; and 
more important, of material upon 
the scanty reserves of the Turks. 

After establishing a base at Aqaba 
the Arab forces were able to give 
additional help. They severed the 
Turkish communications with the 
front in Palestine almost at will. 
During the final drive they actually 
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served as the right arm of the army, 
protecting the right flank of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Forces and 
destroying the Turkish Fourth Ar- 
my. The official British history con- 
cludes — “The Arab Revolt brought 
considerable assistance to the British 
campaign against the Turks in Sinai 
and Palestine.” 


Now we must ask ourselves two 
questions. Did Lawrence’s carefully 
thought out strategy prove success- 
ful? Did the Arab Revolt pragmati- 
cally prove Saxe correct? Certainly 
the idea of confounding the enemy 
with intentionally bad dispositions 
— dispositions which could be in- 
stantaneously converted into good 
ones — had paid off. When, as re- 
lated before, the Arabs moved to 
Wejh instead of staying in the path 
of the Turkish advance to Medina, 
the Turks were confounded. They 
broke up their own concentration 
and halted the attack. The troops 
were withdrawn and were scattered 
along the railway. For the rest of 
the war the Turks were on the de- 
fensive, and the Arabs could make 
use of their mobility to achieve deci- 
sive concentration at any point. 


Another good illustration of a de- 
fense without a defense line — a de- 
fense in depth and diversion — is 
given in the official description of 
the Turkish attack launched against 
Ma’an in September of 1917. “Little 
enough could have been done to 
stop the enemy had he come for- 
ward with determination, but so 
harassed was he that he never could 
muster nerve for the attempt.” 


What of Saxe’s other dictum 
though? Were the Arabs wise in 
not making battle? Certainly the 
concept of attacking the enemy’s 
material rather than his men had 
paid big dividends. This was the 
weak point of the Turks, and Liman 
von Sanders continually complained 
about the Arab’s destruction of 
trains, rails and bridges. The dis- 
advantage of engaging in pitched 
battles is illustrated by an action 
which occurred when Lawrence was 
absent from the front. It was “a too 
regular daylight attack on Jerdun 
Station. The Arabs had concen- 
trated 800 regulars and a thousand 
Bedouin, with artillery, machine 
gun, armored car and air support, 
against the Turkish garrison of 400 
men but were beaten off. 


pitched battle, but had Saxe act 
been right? Could a war be won 
without fighting battles? The Arabs 
had gained control of 99 per cent of 
the country. By persistence, and fo}. 
lowing their theory they had x 
duced the Turks to helplessness 
and “complete victory seemed with. 
in sight when Gen Allenby by his 
immense stroke in Palestine put an 
immediate end to the Turkish war.” 
Happily the conflict was ended, and 
yet in studying the campaign we 
must experience a pang of regret 
that Lawrence was thus robbed of 
the chance to prove conclusively 
that Saxe had been right and Foch 
was wrong —that a war could be 
won without fighting a battle. This 
near achievement of Saxe’s ideal 
cannot be disregarded, however; it 
had probably come as close to being 
established as any doctrine can come 
in this uncertain world. 

In our examination of this irregu- 
lar war, let us not miss its reflections 
upon regular war. It demonstrated 
the power of mobility at a time 
when the armies entrenched in 
France scarcely knew the meaning 
of the word. The idea of weakening 
an enemy by striking at his mate. 
rials is indeed in use today —the 
theory behind strategic bombing. 

Some of the innovations Lawrence 
used foreshadowed developments by 
regular armies. “He exploited the 
mobile possibilities of the light ma 
chine gun to a greater extent than 
any other leader, or in any other 
army.” He anticipated the German 
infiltration tactics by two months 
and the development of the mechan- 
ized machine gun carrier by years. 


Although he made great use of 
the camel, Lawrence also experi 
mented with the few armored cars 
he had at his disposal. He was one 
of the first to apply mechanized mo 
bility to desert warfare. In his intro 
duction to the Rommel Papers, Lit- 
dell Hart has drawn a comparison 
between Lawrence and Rommel in 
which he points out that Lawrenc 
demonstrated embryonically what 
Rommel later used on a large scale. 

This then was the Arab Revolt, 4 
campaign that Lawrence called “4 
sideshow of a sideshow.” It may 


have been small in scale, but its im 
plications and lessons are many and 
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valuable. 
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an idea on 
CANNISTER 


@ A DEFINITE NEED EXISTS TODAY 
for cannister-type ammunition in 
the infantry company. Proof of this 
need was borne out by the demand 
for shotguns along the front lines 
toward the end of the Korean War. 
The use of the 37mm AT gun dur- 
ing World War II to break up mass 
attacks provides another case in 
point. The fact that this weapon 
was usually manhandled into posi- 
tion indicates the high regard the 
infantryman has for cannister. 

Cannister is the ideal weapon for 
night ambush. An automatic weap- 
on, no matter how fast the rate of 
fire, allows time to disperse, seek 
cover or hit the deck, after the ini- 
tial burst. Moreover, it is difficult 
to cover a wide area easily. To cover 
the area to be ambushed with im- 
mediate and thorough fire requires 
a large number of men, thus making 
an ambush difficult to spring. The 
use of cannister would increase the 
firepower of a small unit consider- 
ably, thereby reducing this diffi- 
culty. 

The effect of cannister on mass 
attacks such as those utilized by the 
Chinese in Korea is of great impor- 
tance. It has a very pacifying effect 
on a hostile mob. The similarity of 
range between cannister and infra- 
red makes it an excellent weapon 
for night work. Possibly it might 
help a lone rocket man deal with 
infantry accompanying a tank. It 
would be very effective for searching 
out well-concealed snipers in jungle 
wariare. 

The artillery battalions and the 
tanks have their cannister, and the 
Army letter companies utilize it with 
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the 57mm recoilless. There may be 
a round in the development stage 
for the 75mm recoilless, but for our 
line companies there is none. The 
question stands: how are we going 
to get cannister where it is needed 
most? Obviously we should develop 
a cannister round for an existing 
weapon. 

Most infantry weapons can be 
ruled out at a glance. The mortar 
is out for several obvious reasons. 
The .30 caliber weapons lack the 
power. Possibly the .50 caliber 
might become a fairly effective can- 
nister weapon with a flash hider, 
similar to that used on the BAR, 
threaded on the muzzle. 

The ammo would have to be shot- 
gun type, placed in the launcher 
and ignited by the primer of a regu- 
lar .50 caliber round, less the projec- 
tile and the powder. Fast burning 
powder should give adequate ve- 
locity. Such a device might be better 
employed in rear areas where thieves 
and infiltrators abound. 

By elimination we get to the 3.5- 
inch rocket launcher. It meets most 
of the requirements, and it is one of 
the T/O weapons for most units. It 
is highly mobile and it can throw a 
massive dose of cannister. 

Having established a possible need 
and selected a weapon, let’s look to 
the round itself. Fortunately can- 
nister rounds are among the simplest 
to develop. However, we have two 
specifications to consider. First, the 
round must leave the launcher as a 
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unit, because of the light, soft ma- 
terial of the tube. Secondly, modern 
cannister rounds should have spin. 
This spin gives a better pattern and 
can also be utilized to open up the 
casing, as it leaves the muzzle. 

Spin can be obtained in three 
ways. The most common is by cant- 
ing the rocket venturi tubes or noz- 
zles. The second is by canting the 
stabilizing fins of the rocket. The 
third is by means of auxiliary noz- 
zles. 

If the rotational spin induced by 
either the venturi or fins is insuffi- 
cient to rupture the case it will be 
necessary to find other means to do 
it. The pressure of the burning 
propellent might be used to trip a 
latch and allow the case to spring 
open. The set back forces might be 
similarly employed. As a general 
rule, the use of an explosive type 
device should be avoided. However, 
the simpler the design of this type of 
round, the better it should be. 

The pellets themselves are a mat- 
ter for test. They can be spherical, 
cylindrical, or cubical. Each has its 
own advantages. 

Velocity is the problem. It should 
at least be equal to that of the pis- 
tol. The higher the velocity the 
smaller the pellet could become. Ve- 
locity could be increased by cutting 
the payload to 2 or 3 pounds. Burn- 
out time poses another problem. 
The round might still be burning 
as it leaves the tube. This, of course, 
would rule it out. 

The propellent should be of the 
perforated Rossette-type grain as it 
gives higher velocity and less pres- 
sure. 

Ideally, a completely new round 
might be developed, spin stabilized 
by multiple canted venturi tubes, 
carrying a payload of 3 or 4 pounds 
of pellets at pistol or higher velocity. 

With the coming of the airborne 
assault, portable weapons acquire 
more importance. It is no longer 
feasible that they be single-purpose 
weapons. They must be double or 
triple threat to help compensate for 
the loss of support weapons which 
will exist in reduced numbers or not 
at all. 

An artilleryman will tell you that 
there is little new in the field of 
ammunition. Who knows? Perhaps 
the term “Whiff of Grape” will be- 
come as common as it was 100 years 
ago. US # MC 
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EFFECTIVE 
b TRAINING 


A new approach to training which motivates the individual 


and his organization to excel in basic military 


skills —a motivation we wish to foster in all basic Marines 


By Col R. H. Williams 


@® ‘TRAINING IS THE GREAT MEANS 
by which the United States Marine 
Corps strives to attain and maintain 
the never quite achieved status of 
100 per cent battle readiness in its 
combat units. The training con- 
tinuum, from the new recruit’s first 
period on the drill field at Parris 
Island to the complex landing exer- 
cise of the reinforced division, with 
all the recurring phases of basic, 
specialist and unit tactical training 
at all levels between, embraces all 
Marines of all ranks. Each one, indi- 
vidually and collectively, constantly 
instructs or is instructed, supervises 
or is supervised, devises, tests, im- 
proves or acquires military skills 
with a greater or lesser degree of 
effectiveness. 

Weare constantly limited by time. 
The subjects to be covered are many. 
There are only so many hours avail- 
able in the training cycle. The flow 
of personnel — moving horizontally 
through organizational structures as 
men are transferred and _ replace- 
ments arrive to take their places, and 
the vertical flow upward as officers 
and NCOs are promoted, complete 
their service and retire — causes the 
whole training activity to be always 
dynamic and never static. 

Since we are limited by time, we 
continually seek to use it to better 
advantage. If we can raise the cali- 
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ber of instruction throughout the 
Marine Corps, and at the same time 
increase the receptivity of those in- 
structed by creating a greater desire 
to learn, we should be able to com- 
press more instruction, of a higher 
quality. This influences more Ma- 
rines more thoroughly within the 
same allotted time, thus raising the 
overall effectiveness of our training. 

The noncommissioned officer cor- 
responds to what the business world 
calls a “first line supervisor.” On his 
shoulders falls the responsibility of 
imparting so much basic knowledge 
and so many basic skills to Marines. 
One sure way of improving the qual- 
ity of training, and ultimately battle 
readiness, is to raise the general cali- 
ber of the noncommissioned officer's 
technique of instruction. 

A definite step in this direction 
was taken in 1955 when the Marine 
Corps Institute and the Leatherneck 
magazine, with the approval of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and the active co-operation of Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, sponsored 
the first Annual Technique of In- 
struction Contest. Participation in 
this first contest was confined to ma- 
jor commands. The intention being 
that in succeeding years Marines at 
smaller posts and stations will also 
be able to compete. 


The major commands held local 






contests at various levels to selec 
their representatives for the finals 
which were held at Marine Barracks, 
Washington, DC last October, 4 
panel of judges composed of general 
officers of the Marine Corps and dis. 
tinguished civilians heard the pres. 
entations and selected first, second 
and third place winners in each of 
the two categories—Staff NCOs; and 
sergeants and _ below. Immediately 
after the announcement of the win. 
ners, they were taken to Headquar- 
ters to receive congratulations and 
their very handsome prizes from the 
hands of the Commandant himself. 
The competition generated a high 
degree of interest throughout the 
Corps. It is believed that it will be 
even keener and more widespread 
this year when participation is ex. 
tended to the smaller posts of the 
Corps through regional elimination 
contests. If commanding officers at 
all levels give their active support to 
properly organized preliminary con- 
tests and encourage their noncom- 
missioned officers to try out, two de. 
sirable results should ensue. First, 
it should serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of good instructional tech- 
nique throughout the Marine Corps. 
Secondly, widespread participation 
in preliminary tryouts and local con- 
tests is bound to result in self im 
provement of those who enter. It 
may be possible through the Annual 
Technique of Instruction Contest to 
take a truly forward step in training 
effectiveness — to sharply increase 
the general caliber of instruction 
throughout the Marine Corps. 
There is another approach which 
is closely allied to the one just de 
scribed and complementary to it. It 
concerns the other half of the in 
struction picture—the receiving end. 
The Marine under instruction must 
want to learn. All. good instructors 
realize that this is one of their prob 
lems. Fundamentally, the individual 
only learns in proportion to his de 
sire to learn. The instructor must 
therefore create or implant the de 
sire to learn in the Marines whom 
he instructs. This is an inherent 
part of the technique of instruction. 
I believe, however, that we can help 
the noncommissioned instructor here 
much more than we do — by tying 
in an element of competition and 
small unit esprit de corps in the 
form of an annual Military Field 
Day phased into the appropriate 
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t of the training cycle. 

It is chiefly the fundamentals, the 
basic skills with the basic tools of 
our trade, that can readily be learned 
more quickly and with more thor- 
oughness. It is in the list of subjects 
required by Marine Corps General 
Order Number 186 that we find the 
material for the competitive events 
of the Military Field Day. 

Now I realize that there is nothing 
new about the term Field Day. It 
has more than one connotation. I 
refer, however, to a series of com- 

titive events, purely military in 


_ nature, held at post level in smaller 


commands and at battalion or regi- 
mental level in larger commands. 

The platoon and the squad are 
the most logical basic competitive 
units. The initial preparation for 
these military competitions requires 
almost 100 per cent participation. It 
causes nearly every member of every 
platoon to perfect some basic skills 
beyond the degree to which he 
would have attained were the com- 
petitions not held. It cultivates the 
desire to excel, both in the individ- 
ual and in the group, a motivation 
that we wish to foster in all Marines. 
It appeals to his loyalty for his out- 
fit. He wants his platoon to win. The 
Military Field Day, which is enjoyed 
by all for itself, can result in greater 
competency in basic military skills 
and aptitudes throughout the Ma- 
rine Corps. It is the element neces- 
sary to complement a higher caliber 
of technique of instruction. It pro- 
vides the incentive which results in 
an increased desire to learn. 

Such a Military Field Day can be 
conducted at any Marine Corps post 
and can tailor the events to meet its 
own needs in accomplishing the 
training set forth in Marine Corps 
General Order Number 186. A small 
post is not an infantry battalion. Its 
mission is quite different. Yet while 
these men are away from FMF units 
their basic skills must be kept up to 
the mark to the end that they are 
ready to rejoin FMF units and take 
their places ready to fight. 

When such a Field Day was held 
at Marine Barracks, Washington, the 
noncommissioned officers and men 
of the Barracks really went to work. 
Each platoon was out to win. The 
G3 section of Headquarters Marine 
Corps and the Basic School at Quan- 
tico were invited to send a number 
of officers to act as judges. Certain 
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events, such as volley firing peculiar 
to 8th and Eye duty, were included 
that would probably not be so ap- 
propriate elsewhere. This points up 
the fact that few Military Field Days 
will exactly duplicate each other. 
Each organization, in selecting the 
events to be included, should use 
Marine Corps General Order Num- 
ber 186 as a point of departure, 
then consider events which bring 
into play special skills peculiar to 
itself in order to add useful varia- 
tion and coverage. The following 
events were scheduled at our Field 
Day: 

Compass Course —2-man team per 
squad. Total, 24 teams. 

Best Turned Out Marine —One 
man per squad. Total, 24 men. 

Drill, Close Order —One 8-man 
squad per platoon with platoon ser- 
geant or sergeant guide to drill 
squad. Total, 8 squads. 

Volley Firing — One 8-man squad 
per platoon. Total, 8 squads. 

O’Grady Drill—2 men per squad. 
Total, 48 men. 

Best Looking Rifle, MI —1 Rifle 
per squad. Total, 24 rifles. 

First Aid Carry, Relay Race —4 
men per squad to form one 12-man 
team per platoon. Total, 8 teams. 

Disassembly and Assembly Blind- 
folded—M1 Rifle—1 man per squad. 
Total, 24 men. 

Hand Signals—One 13-man squad 
per platoon. Total, 8 squads. 

Disassembly and Assembly Blind- 





folded—Cal .45 Pistol—1 man per 
squad. Total, 24 men. 

Wall Scaling—One 13-man squad 
per platoon. Total, 8 squads. 

Field Transport Pack Assembly — 
One 2-man team per platoon. Total, 
8 teams. 

Mortar, 60mm, Drill—One 6-man 
gun crew per platoon. Total, 8 
teams. 

Shelter Tents— One 8-man squad 
per platoon. Total, 8 squads. 

Machine Gun, M1919A4, drill — 
One 6-man gun crew per platoon. 
Total, 8 teams. 

Hand Grenade Throw—One man 
per squad. Total, 24 men. 

BAR Team Assembly and Dis- 
assembly Relay — One 6-man team 
per platoon, made up of 2 men per 
squad. Total, 8 teams. 

River Crossing—Qne man _ per 
squad. Total, 24 men. 

The scoring emphasized the pla- 
toon and the squad. Points won by 
an individual counted also for his 
squad and for his platoon. Points 
won by a squad or gun crew also 
added to its platoon’s total. Two 
permanent plaques on which the 
names of the winning platoon and 
squad were engraved will serve to 
record the names of winning units 
in years to come, thus providing for 
an important factor often over- 
looked — continuity. The winners 
of each event received bronze 
medals. Handsome loving cups, to 
perpetuate the memory of their 
achievements, went to each of the 
first 3 high aggregate point winners. 

To sum up: there is never going 
to be more time available in the 
training cycle. Rather there will be 
more weapons to master and more 
military skills to be learned. Not 


_ only must training continue to be 


thoroughly planned and prepared 
for, but. performance by both in- 


»*s structor and those instructed must 


be raised to a higher level. The two 
approaches suggested are — to sup- 
port and encourage wide participa- 
tion in the Annual Technique of 
Instruction Contest in order to im- 
prove the caliber of instruction 
throughout the Marine Corps and to 
schedule an Annual Military Field 
Day in order to generate more inter- 
est in individual improvement in 
basic military skills by providing an 
incentive that will increase the indi- 
vidual Marine’s desire to learn. 

US @ MC 
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A CAN-DO PROGRAM 


@ Quantico, Va.—Anyone who has 
read LtCol R. E. Carey’s excellent 
article No Place For Weaklings (April 
56) must agree that physical fitness in 
the Marine Corps is a problem which 
deserves strong action. As he says, all 
of us will pay lip service to its impor- 
tance, but what we need is results. The 
article recommends established  stan- 
dards, a scheduled daily period of exer- 
cise, tests, reports, supervision and cor- 
rective action. It would appear that 
this solution will bring good results in 
the case of career Marine officers—at 
least when used in conjunction with a 
fitness report. 

But I wonder if we are not missing 
a bet in the case of our enlisted per- 
sonnel, including many Staff NCOs, and 
even some officers. The solution out- 
lined in the article involves motivation 
in the form of an admitted negative 
approach, and administrative reports, 
our omni-present peace-time solution 
to almost every problem which involves 
command responsibility. Of course, it 
will work in the case of career Marine 
officers, and perhaps this is the body 
to whom the article was addressed. 

Now let’s see what it would do to 
PFC Joe Doakes, a clerk in any H&S 
Company, or 2dLt Jones, who will put 
his time in and get out, or MSgt Blow, 
the best—and fattest—electronics tech- 
nician in MACG-2. To them, said system 
involves a certain number of hours per 
week during which they will change 
uniforms and jock, one more check-off 
list, and, at least annually, a report 
(one of the many that Doakes is typing 
all the time) that says they made it, or 
that they are the boys who will be a 
liability to their buddies in the next 
war. In all fairness, I do believe they'll 
be doing better than they are now in 
physical fitness, but I don’t believe they 
will be anything near what we desire. 
We'll have invested 114 hours of valu- 
able time, plus extra administration, 
in 1 hour of exercise and games, pre- 
sumably 5 days a week. It’s certainly 
better than what we have now, but is 
it what we really want? Perhaps what 
we're really looking for is the Marine 
on that recruiting poster—lean, trim, 
tough, yes—but in addition, trained, 
and as a soldier. We're looking for a 
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state of mind in addition to muscles, 
and it’s not the kind we get through a 
check-off list and an administrative re- 
port. As for its importance in war, 
most military men agree that the state 
of mind of the soldier is at least as 
important as physical condition itself 
(Napoleon’s three-to-one ratio, although 
applied to broader aspects, certainly 
indicates his opinion); the physical con- 
dition is an element and in fact a 
vehicle, for attaining the mental atti- 
tude that is our real goal. The knowl- 
edge that the men in his unit can be 
relied upon completely comes to a 
Marine not from the performance of 
his comrades on a check-off list, but 
from the manner in which they react 
to a series of difficult situations. I be- 
lieve we can manufacture these situa- 
tions in a training program every bit 
as rugged as the exercise and games, 
and in such manner that performance 
will emphasize not only military train- 
ing, but homogeneity of the group 
rather than individual differences—and 
these differences, I must admit, are my 
principal objection, to the methods 
recommended in LtCol Carey’s article. 


We've been so completely sold on the 
bell-shaped curve of the statistical psy- 
chologist that we've forgotten that in 
our profession we don’t have room for 
the left of the curve, and that the right 
part of the curve is frequently imma- 
terial. Our results must be aimed at 
the weakest man, the lowest perform- 
ance, and they must be 100 percent ef- 
fective. A program based on the out- 
standing man is of little value in many 
instances if the average man can’t keep 
up with it. Instead of exercises and 
games, how about combat courses, 
forced marches, bayonet drill? Let’s 
throw away that check-off list that tells 
a man he can’t do 50 push-ups, and 
give him the training that will make 
him know he can do 50 push-ups. Let's 
give him the kind of training that will 
enable him to do 25 miles at a stretch 
and know that every other Marine in 
his outfit can do it too. One disad- 
vantage: We won't be able to dig into 
the files and break out a Record of 
Individual Physical Performance to 
show the IG we've followed orders but 
PFC Doakes just isn’t motivated. 


Maybe it’s time we stopped check-off | 





list-motivating our Marines. They're not 
afraid of stiff training: that’s what 
expected before they were tied to that 
desk, or tube-tester, or 6 x 6. They ex. 
pected that we’d get them—and keep 
them—looking like that recruiting pos 
ter, and we've let a lot of them down, 
to say nothing of the unwary public 
that LtCol Carey mentions. Yes, we'd 
have to pay the price in time and ad. 
ditional personnel, mainly in our H&s 
units, at a time when we're required 
to justify every man and every hour 
for the dollars we get. It would require 
a little more than the 1% hours per 
day, I’m sure, but we'd have all Marines 
in every unit positive that they are 
Marines. We'd have more of them re. 
enlisting for the reasons they enlisted, 
and they'd be of more value to us on 
any job, at any time and place —be. 
cause every man would feel as though 
he really were that Marine on the re. 
cruiting poster. 

Capt R. E. Kuk 


CAP TRAP 


@ ‘$FMF Pac—-Among the vast num. 
ber of projects to be developed for the 
Marine Corps it does seem that pro- 
ducing a completely satisfactory garri- 
son cap would be a relatively simple 
matter. At any rate, the Uniform 
Board has come up with a garrison 
cap “variation” that is currently under- 
going a field trial at Headquarters here. 

At present, it is difficult to determine 
what are the majority and minority 
views concerning the test cap. The lit 
tle sampling of opinion I have been 
able to make is certainly inconclusive. 

At any rate, I want to go on record 
as sharply critical of the current eéf- 
forts at change. The objective, I believe, 
is worthwhile. Certainly the present 
standard cap is not the final answer, 
and simply stated, is a poor excuse for 
a hat. But in its efforts to rectify the 
situation, I believe the designers of the 
new cap failed miserably. It’s hard to 
see how that is possible, with such a 
wide variety of good foreign cap de 
signs to serve as a basis for comparison. 
Take the British Army or RAF caps, 
for instance, or the German design 
worn in WW II. Both are basically 
sound cap designs, which achieved these 
worthwhile objectives: 1) they lend 
themselves inviolably to uniformity of 
appearance (i.e. it is virtually impos 
sible to “dip” the RAF cap); and 2), 
they complement the overall appeal 
ance of the uniforms with which they 
were intended to be worn. 

During the international heyday of 
both the British and German caps, how 
ever, their American counterpart was 
a comparatively shabby article. Lack 
ing any material substance or a flatter 
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ing desizn, the American garrison cap, 
yirtually of the same design for all serv- 
ices, was worn dipped fore, aft, or like 
a forage or baker’s cap. In this man- 
ner it lent its use to complete nonuni- 
formity, and was ideally suited to the 
concept of “individualism,” whether of 
the “rugged” or “not-so-rugged” vari- 
ety. As an end result, its wearers even 
now give an overall impression of be- 
ing unkempt, having just walked under 
an unusually low door frame, or hav- 
ing just come from a session of wear- 
ing a set of radio earphones. Worn in 
this manner, there is little reason for 
the cap to have any design at all, since 
its wearing violates and defies its de- 
sign—something comparable to wearing 
the green khaki uniform coat with the 
pocket flaps tucked inside the pockets. 


Adding them up, the important short- 
comings of the present standard cap 
are: 1) it is conducive to nonuniformity; 
and 2) it is not a worthy item to com- 
plement the comparatively slick design 
of Marine Corps uniform coats or shirts. 

But these are also the faults of the 
new test cap. 

The germ of a good idea is there. 
The test cap has been cut with a slight 
contour, the better to fit the average 
head, which it seems is neither round 
nor square, but oval. Unforunately, 
along the top of the crown, the cap 
was cut in an almost completely 
straight line (see illustration). As a re- 
sult, when worn it has the overall ap- 
pearance of an inverted shoe box. Ac- 
tually, its designers probably intended 
a cap that was a little less severe, and 
one that would make the wearer look 
a little less “square.” If the following 
steps were taken, I believe a much 
acceptable, distinctive, uniform, and 
complementary cap would result: 

1) Continue to contour the base or 
bottom of the cap as in the current 
test model; 

2) Reduce the overall cap height and 
height of the side pieces by 5% inch; 

_ §) Contour the top of the cap, slop- 
ing it up gently from either end toward 
the center (to conform to the contour 
of a man’s head); 

4) Contour the side pieces of the cap 
to conform to the contour of the top; 

5) Cut the inset in the top of the 
cap as an ellipse rather than as a 
straight piece of material, to conform 
to the top’s contour (see illustration); 

6) Taper the ends of the cap out- 
board from the base or bottom towards 
the top approximately 1% to 34 of an 
inch (sce illustration). 

4) Continue to cut the cap’s front- 
Plece as in the new test cap. This is 
the cap’s most distinctive point, and is 
completely complementary to other 
items of the Marine Corps service uni- 
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form, such as the green or khaki coat. 
It also places insignia, both service and 
rank, where they can be seen and are 
most flattering to the uniform; 

8) Employ a_ stiffening material 
(buckram, or the like) to give the cap 
(and particularly the khaki tropical 
worsted cap) some body. This stiffening 
material, while tending to keep the cap 
in shape and press, still won’t prevent 
it from being flattened out and easily 
packed away in a small space. 


In summary, neither the present stan- 
dard or the new test garrison caps are 
worthy of remaining major items of the 
Marine Corps uniform. Neither are 
conducive to uniformity. The standard 
cap is not distinctive or flattering, and 
the new test cap is remarkably like the 
standard cap. A good looking, uniform 
and distinctive garrison cap is possible. 
Other services in foreign countries, 
where considerably less money is ex- 
pended on such items, have them, and 
so can we. 

Capt P. B. Franklin 


THE EVALUATION 


@ Denver, Coro.—During the past 
two years, articles have appeared in 
the GAZETTE describing the mission and 
functioning of the Testing and Educa- 
tion Unit in Quantico. It is assumed 
that the articles were written in order 
to familiarize everyone with the organi- 
zation of the unit responsible for con- 
structing promotion examinations, both 
enlisted and officers. 

The most recent article Prepare for 
Promotion was written with the objec- 
tive in mind of providing aid to officers 
and senior NCOs in preparing their 
men for promotion tests. Fine, but let’s 


carry our objective further than was 
done before. 


We all know that in instructing or 
studying a subject, more time and effort 
is spent on the important aspects of 
the subject than on the less important 
ones. Any student in any school will 
know which subjects are more impor- 
tant than others by the time and effort 
devoted by the teacher or instructor 
to them. He will also know that the 
number of questions and the weight 
per question on the final exam will be 
in direct proportion to the number 
of hours spent teaching those subjects. 
Any teacher or instructor constructs his 
examination by asking more questions 
on the “meat” of his course and fewer 
questions on the other phases of his in- 
struction. Therefore, a student rating 
of failing to outstanding is based, or 
should be based on, his knowledge of 
the important phases of the course. 


As has been brought out previously, 
the knowledge of the length of the 
operating rod spring of an M1 rifle is 
unimportant, but the knowledge of its 
functioning is. 

How does all this affect our promo- 
tion examinations? They are con- 
structed to reflect the knowledge re- 
quired for each rank and for each MOS. 
And how is this done? In the article 
mentioned previously, it was described 
in this manner, “The basis for each 
technical test is an outline which covers 
the MOS Manual job description for 
the MOS being tested.” This is not 
quite true. Most of the test outlines 
used at the T & E Unit for the con- 
struction of tests were devised prior to 
the publication of the present MOS 
Manual. They were created by person- 
nel, officer and enlisted, who were well 
qualified in their respective fields and 
reviewed by other well qualified per- 
sonnel for each field. How well these 
Marines did their job is shown by the 
examinations administered today. The 
test outlines used today are practically 
the same as originally used in 1948. Of 
course, an outline is revised when new 
weapons and techniques are adopted. 

If there is a genuine interest among 
officers and senior NCOs in helping 
their men prepare for promotion, then 
the test outlines used by the T & E 
Unit for constructing their tests should 
be published to the field. The test out- 
lines are also a real basis for the or- 
ganization of training schedules. This 
is proven by the fact that the GMST 
was constructed and administered prior 
to the Marine Corps Order on indi- 
vidual training, and the order is a re- 
sult of the GMST, and not the GMST 
a result of the order. 

Just what is a test outline? Definition 
is unnecessary because here is one: 
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TEST OUTLINE 
MOS 1811, E-7, TANK CREWMAN 


Percentage Number of 


Subject Weight Questions 
|. Tactics 35 4\ 
A. Tank Platoon 10 
B. Tank Company 5 
C. Amphibious Operations 15 
D. Tank-Infantry 11 
Il. Tank Gunnery 35 4| 
A. Direct Fire 
|. Conduct of Fire 
a. High Explosive 15 
b. Armor Piercing 10 
2. Sighting Equipment 6 
B. Indirect Fire 
1. Conduct of Fire 5 
2. Sighting Equipment 5 
Ill. Weapons 15 17 
A. 90mm Gun 8 
B. Machine Gun, .50 Cal. 3 
C. Thompson SMG 3 
D. Grenades 3 
IV. Advanced Map Reading 5 6 
V. Communications 5 6 
A. Voice Procedure 3 
B. Equipment 3 
VI. Administration 5 6 
TOTAL 100 117 


From this we can see which subjects 
are covered more extensively than oth- 
ers in the promotion examination, and 
for which we may have to spend more 
time for preparation. 

A question needs to be asked at this 
point. From which can officers and 
senior NCOs better prepare their men, 
and from which can an_ individual 
Marine better prepare himself for ex- 
ams, and from which can a training 
schedule be better prepared? The test 
outline or the MOS Manual? 

It is difficult to prepare an outline 
from the MOS Manual because no 
emphasis is placed on the important 
subjects. It certainly can be done by 
one well qualified in his field. 

But, an easier method is to diagnose 
an examination and note how many 
questions (items) are on certain sub- 
jects. In this manner we work back- 
wards from the result of an outline 
to the outline, instead of from the 
outline to the test. 

Capt N. Cappeletto 


#@ UCLA, Los AnceELEs, Cauir.— As 
I read Prepare for Promotion in the 
May issue, I thought I would find the 
answer to a question that has long 
puzzled me. Why doesn’t the Marine 
Corps announce the results of promo- 
tion examinations to those Marines be- 
ing examined? Under the present sys- 
tem, all that is published is the fact that 
a Marine either passes or fails his exam- 
I believe that this is the one 
weak link in an otherwise excellent 
examining system. The mechanics of 
preparing, administering and evaluating 
the examinations leaves little to be de- 
sired. I think that the Marine Corps 
promotion system as it is today, is as just 


ination. 
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and equitable as may be found. This 
discussion is not aimed at the system 
as a whole, just a small, but important, 
aspect of it. 

It might be said that we are continu- 
ally undergoing some form of test in the 
Marine Corps. We are either in a state 
of training or participating in a combat 
operation. We are continually evaluat- 
ing our training or operations in order 
that we may improve our professional 
efficiency. Training or combat opera- 
tions are a practical field test. From the 
results of these tests our areas of weak- 
ness stand out and we are able to cor- 
rect them. These areas that need im- 
provement are clear-cut and well de- 
fined, not vague generalities. 

The individual Marine officer and 
Staff NCO is undergoing another form 
of testing. His examination paper is 
his fitness report. I say that the fitness 
report is an examination report because 
we are evaluating his day-to-day appli- 
cation of the knowledge he possesses. 
He scores high, low, or in-between. The 
point that I wish to bring out is that 
he sees his fitness report and knows 
where his weakness or area for improve- 
ment lies. I realize that it may be diffi- 
cult for everyone to swallow the state- 
ment that likens a fitness report to a 
test, because a fitness report is subjec- 
tive, not an objective test. Nevertheless, 
it is a form of a test. When the person 
who is the subject of a fitness report 
sees his report, again, he has something 
concrete to work on, not a generality. 


The article referred to has stated that 
the surest way to pass a test is for the 
individual concerned to learn his job. 
Get out the MOS Manual and look up 
your job description and check the re- 
quirements for your rank. I can only 
speak of my own occupational field in 
this respect. The infantry field is cer- 
tainly not a field where you may expect 
to get by on a minimum knowledge. 
Prior to the revision of the MOS struc- 
ture it may have been possible for an 
NCO to get by with less knowledge 
than is now required. As it stands now, 
a Staff NCO in the infantry field has 
got to absorb the contents of quite a 
number of publications. Not only must 
he absorb them, but he must keep 
abreast of those parts that change. 

Under present conditions, when that 
NCO takes his first promotion examina- 
tion, he isn’t going to learn much other 
than the fact that he either passed or 
failed the examination. If he fails the 
examination, or even if he passes it, 
he'll never know his area of weakness. 
What is he going to do? Study what he 
thinks he’s weak in? That is easier said 
than done. Most examinations are 
pretty inclusive in the scope of material 
covered. A good example was the re- 








cent warrant officer test. I had the good 
fortune to take that examination for the 
general duty fields. Prior to taking the 
examination I felt that I had a y 
good knowledge of my field and a good 
general background. Right now, I don’t 
know. The results of that particular 
examination are lost to me and many 
other Marines forever, for in this case, 
not even the usual “Passed” or ‘‘Failed” 
will be made known. 

Can the answer to my question be 
that it would create an additional ad. 
ministrative burden? That’s just about 
the only reason that I can come up 
with. If it is the reason, then let’s find 
the solution. One solution might be to 
furnish the commands administering the 
examination with the scoring key. This 
could be done without creating an un- 
bearable load and without compromis 
ing the examination. The same security 
that is afforded the examination book- 
lets could be extended to the scoring 
devices. The tests are never the same 
from testing period to testing period so 
it wouldn’t do anyone any good to start 
a collection of them. If they were scored 
locally, the testee could immediately 
learn the results and go to work from 
there. The scored test papers could 
then be returned to T&E for evaluation, 

As we are all aware, competition is 
getting keener, and will continue to in- 
crease. Reference was made to the high 
score. I think that we will all agree 
that competition stimulates and fosters 
improvement. The Marine Corps hasn't 
reached the point where we can afford 
to lay doggo. When those test results 
are posted where all hands can see them 
I think that there will be a little more 
of that “midnight oil” burned to better 
ourselves. And by seeing our examina 
tion papers and having the opportunity 
to peruse them in the light of the exam- 
ination we won’t stumble around in the 
dark trying to find our weakness, we'll 
darn well know where to start. 

IstSgt P. R. Brewer 


SELECT INFORMATION 


#@ Camp Penpteton, Catir.—| noted 
with interest LtCol Arsenault’s sugges 
tion in the April GazettE for improv 
ing the fitness report form. 

The objective sought by this change 
is commendable. Selection boards do 
need something besides file cabinets full 
of outstanding and excellent fitness 
ports. And I agree with the gener 
concept of LtCol Arsenault’s approach. 

But his solution does not meet two 
tests. It is not practical and simple, and 
it does not accomplish its goal. 

First, it is not practical because 
requires a change in the fitness report 
form, a time- and money-consuming 
project. It is not simple because the 
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information from it will require consid- 
erable interpretation at the selection 
board level. With many fitness reports 
to consider for each individual, mark- 
ings must be simple enough to lend 
themselves to easy statistical interpreta- 
tion. Ideally, markings should also be 
so clear that they will be informative 
merely at a glance. 

Second, this plan does not accomplish 
its goal. You have rated the rater by 
asking him to list other over-all ratings 
given to officers in the same rank. If 
he has rated the officer “excellent” and 
three others all excellent (by no means 
an unusual example) what have you 
learned? In this plan you have rated 
the rater, all right. But you still have 
not rated the officer, which is the pri- 
mary objective. I have a very strong 
conviction that the only way to give a 
selection board real information is to 
require a cut-and-dried comparative 
evaluation, one which will put the re- 
sponsibility of determining the fine 
shade of difference between officers 
where it belongs — with the man who 
supervises their work. 

Now, I am not writing this just to 
criticize. I have a proposal which I 
believe will attain the desired end. 


Reduced to its essence, my plan is 
this: The first entry in the remarks 
column of the fitness report would be 
number/number with the first number 
being the rating of the officer, and the 
number after the slash being the num- 
ber of officers of that rank being rated 
(for over-all value to the service). 

This plan is simple and _ practical. 
It lends itself to statistical tabulation, 
if necessary, and it is a meaningful 
rating at first glance. But, most impor- 
tant, it puts the responsibility with the 
man who is able to make an intelligent 
determination of the officer's value. 

Let’s face it. Selection boards, if the 
past few years are any indication, are 
going to be forced to pass over large 
numbers of officers. At present, their 
job is almost impossible to perform 
fairly. A small percentage at either ex- 
treme are clearly outstanding or unfit. 
The rest are in that middle area, with 
excellent to outstanding fitness reports 
and little else either derogatory or bene- 
ficial. Why not give selection boards the 
benefit of a comparison made by the 
man who knows? 

Let me conclude with: No matter 
how unpleasant it may be for a com- 
pany commander to be forced to grade 
one of his excellent lieutenants 5/6 and 
another 6/6, it is giving him a chance 
to say in effect, “I am happy with all of 
my officers, but if an attrition of one 


third is forced upon me, these are the 4 
which | would most desire to retain.” 
Capt E. Skocpol 
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WORLD WAR Il FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL: TWO VIEWS 


War of Movement... 
PANZER BATTLES, 1939-1945 — 
MajGen F. W. von Mellenthin 


(Trans. by H. Beltzer). Norman: 
Univ. of Okla. Press, 1956. 364 
pages; 61 maps; illustrated; index. 

$5.00 


“To step on walls of dead, composed 
of the bodies of former friends and 
companions makes not the slightest im- 
pression on him and does not upset his 
equanimity at all; without so much as 
twinkling an eyelid he stolidly con- 
tinues the attack or stays put in the 
position he has been told to defend. He 
is immune to the most incredible hard- 
ships and does not even appear to 
notice them; he is equally indifferent to 
bombs and shells.” 

The above passage is not a descrip- 
tion of a typical Chinese volunteer at 
work in Korea as you might suppose. 
Rather it is of the Russian soldier that 
MajGen von Mellenthin is writing in 
his Panzer Battles, 1939-45 which has 
recently been published by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 

Panzer Battles is definitely an impor- 
tant addition to the professional litera- 
ture dealing with World War II. It is 
the study of the employment of armor, 
written by a German officer who had an 
unparalleled opportunity to personally 
observe such matters on every major 
front where the Wehrmacht was en- 
gaged. The word “unparalleled” is not 
used lightly; here is a quick run-down 
on the author’s record: 

Gen von Mellenthin served as a cap- 
tain in the blitz on Poland when the 
curtain was rung up in September 1939 
and was present for the Battle of 
France. The following year—1941—he 
was with the German Second Army in 
the Balkans and from Greece went to 
the Western Desert where for a year he 
was on Rommel’s staff. In November 
1942, he was flown out to Russia to 
serve as Chief of Staff of IIL Panzer 
Corps, then fighting desperately just to 
the west of Stalingrad where Field Mar- 
shal Paulus’ Sixth Army was in trouble. 
For almost 2 years von Mellenthin 
served in Russia—until September 1944 
to be exact—when he was ordered back 
to France to serve as Chief of Staff of 
Army Group G. 

Thus, Panzer Battles records the full 
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circle of events that befell Germany 
during those fateful years from 1939-45. 
At the beginning it was a victorious 
German Army that swept over Poland 
and a few months later hurtled through 
France to come thundering down to the 
Channel ports. Four years and a bit 
reverses the picture completely: the dis- 
asters of Mortain and Falaise; the lib- 
eration of Paris; the Allied columns 
thrusting hard for the frontiers of the 
Reich itself. The author records the 
last 9 months of the war with the same 
careful scrutiny and shrewd comment 
that characterizes his reports of the 
stunning earlier victories that seemed 
destined to make Germany master of 
Eurasia. 

I found so much of interest and value 
in this book that it is hard to know 
where to direct your attention. To give 
you some idea of the wealth of material 
contained in Panzer Battles, let me list 
just a few items culled at random: 

—how the plan for the invasion of 
France was evolved by Gen, later Field 
Marshal, von Manstein, then Chief of 
Staff of Army Group A. The genius of 
von Manstein shows again in the Rus- 
sian campaign; he was undoubtedly the 
best of some very good German gen- 
erals. 

—the highly versatile, ingenious and 
brilliant LtCol Balck, a battalion com- 
mander at the beginning of the war. 
Then successively he becomes: General 


of Panzer Troops; corps commander in 
Russi2; army commander in Poland and 
Hungary; army group commander in 


the West. Balck seems to have had 
Rommel’s touch with troops and to have 
been the sounder tactician of the two. 
Speaking of Balck’s operations around 
Mt. Olympus in the Greek campaign, 
the official New Zealand pamphlet (The 
Other Side of the Hill, p. 8) has this to 
say: “Seldom in war were tanks forced 
through such difficult country, or had 
foot soldiers, already with over 500 
kilometers marching behind them, 
pushed forward so rapidly under such 
punishing conditions; it was a record 
of which any soldier might be proud.” 

—the section on Rommel and the 
operations in the Western Desert pro 
vide a fascinating cross-check on such 
books as Infantry Brigadier, Crisis i 
the Desert and some of the other official 
histories of the units that made up the 
British Eighth Army. And von Meller 
thin points up again the decisive part 
that control of the seas played in the 
African campaign. It is a lesson not to 
be forgotten. 

—the accounts of the fighting i 
Russia serve to remind one of how close 
Hitler came to winning his gamble that 
second winter. Had he let his generals 
fight their war, rather than forcing im 
possible orders on them, the results 
might well have been in Germanys 
favor. Manstein’s great achievements in 
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Dec 42 to Mar 43 — extricating the Ger- 
man armies from the Caucasus, counter- 
attacking, re-establishing the southern 
front, recapturing Kharkov — may well 
be the finest example of generalship in 
the entire war. It is worth noting that 
this victory was won in spite of the fact 
that in number of divisions the ratio 
was 8-1 in favor of the Russians. 

In the beginning of this review I said 
that Gen von Mellenthin had written 
an account of the employment of armor 
—and so he has, and an excellent job 
it is; interesting, well-documented and 
the maps are plentiful. The author has 
also included his observations and con- 
clusions on Russian tactics and the char- 
acteristics of the Russian soldier; this 
part alone is worth the closest study. 

As noted in a recent article by Han- 
son Baldwin, Russian defensive tactics 
in the atomic age are based on disper- 
sion, cover and concealment; for the 
attack, close contact with the enemy 
and deep penetration into rear areas 
with armor spearheads appear to be 
SOP. Gen von Mellenthin comments at 
length on just such matters and dis- 
cusses the countermeasures to be em- 
ployed. His conclusions seem to me to 
be eminently sound. 

In spite of all my enthusiasm for Pan- 
zer Battles, however, 1 have one small 
demurrer to enter. My complaint is 
directed at the publisher, rather than 
the author, since the flaw did not ap- 
pear in the British edition. I refer to 
an apparent unfamiliarity with military 
unit designations. Thus “llth Panzer 
Regiment” (p 182) becomes “Eleventh 
Panzer Regiment” (p 183); “336th Divi- 
sion” (p 178) becomes “Three hundred 
thirty-sixth Division” 3 lines later in the 
same paragraph. I could give you a 
whole gaggle of such inconsistencies, bu* 
I imagine you have the idea. It comes 
about, of course, because of the dictum 
in the style book “Do not begin a sen- 
tence in ordinary reading matter with 
a numeral.” The fact that this rule 
doesn’t apply to military unit designa- 
tions seems to have escaped everyone 
down at Norman. It’s a small thing, 
but I found it annoying after a while. 

Now, having rid myself of my one 
criticism, I would like to recommend to 
your early attention a first-class book 
entitled Panzer Battles, 1939-45. I'm de- 
lighted to have it in my library. 
Reviewedby Col R. McC. Tompkins 


Ep: The reviewer of this book is pres- 
ently the Senior Marine Instructor at 
the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

In recent correspondence between the 
Gazrrre Staff and S. L. A. Marshall, the 
eminent military analyst and historian, 
he »entioned this edition by saying, “I 
would urge that your review section pay 
major attention to Panzer Battles by 
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Gen von Mellenthin, published by 
Univ. of Okla. I think it one of the 
best military books of the last 10 years.” 


Painful Experience . . . 

THE FATAL DECISIONS: The Battles 
of Britain—Moscow—El Alamein— 
Stalingrad—France, 1944—The Ar- 
dennes — Edited by Seymour Freidin 
and William Richardson. 295 pages, 
five sketch maps only illustrations. 
New York: William Sloan Associ- 
ates. $4.00 


Isn’t it impressive that a national 
military establishment profited more 
from defeat than from victory? The fine 
German Army of the late 19th Century 
was the product of the lessons they 
learned the hard way from Napoleon. 
The fine German Army of World War 
II was the product of its 1918 defeat. 
England did not build a good World 
War II army until it had been drubbed 
by Rommel and others. The Russian 
Army of World War II was better for 
the beating it took from Finland. Our 
own World War II amphibious concepts 
grew from Gallipoli. 

All this seems but a facet of the 
truism that experience is the best teach- 
er, particularly if we are painfully — 
but not fatally— impressed with that 
experience. 

In the absence of personal experi- 
ence, we can learn lessons through the 
study of history. Here are the eye-wit- 
ness accounts of 6 top-flight German 
generals who either made or carried out 
the command decisions that led to the 
defeat of the Hitler regime. 

The Foreword is written by S. L. A. 
Marshall, well-known military author 
and Chief Historian of the European 
Theater in WWII. In my view, the 714 
pages by S. L. A. Marshall sets the stage 
for the reader and places the German 
generals’ remarks in proper focus. Those 
who run and read should not fail to 
study Mr. Marshall’s remarks before 
reading further. 

The 7 German generals, authors of 
this book (6 wrote about the specific 
battles named above and the seventh 
made the running commentary), are 
fully qualified by name and reputation 
to write on such controversial matters. 
As S. L. A. Marshall put it: “. . . Under 
the sun, there is not another book like 
The Fatal Decisions. It is a combined 
study in command, an attempt to reach 
truth through the controversies of those 
who shaped decisions and bore the 
brunt of them. If this were just another 
volume of military memoirs, it would 
comprise only another impertinent ex- 
cuse for defeat. But what we have here 
is an informed critique of failure in the 
boldest aggression of our times.” 

The book is organized chronologi- 


cally, as indicated by the order of the 
battle names in the title, with a run- 
ning commentary to keep these battles 
in historical context. This commentary 
is by LtGen Siegfried Westphal, who 
was Chief of Staff to Commander-in- 
Chief West (Rundstedt) during 1944-45. 

The Battle of Britain, written by 
General of the Air Force Werner Kreipe, 
graphically describes this action from 28 
May 1940 through May 1941 from the 
air point of view. Kreipe states that 
Gen J. F. C. Fuller’s conclusion that the 
German High Command believed in 
the possibility of defeating Great Brit- 
ain through air power alone is errone- 
ous. Rather, the German air staffs did 
believe that a strong air force could 
strike the decisive blow against the 
United Kingdom, provided that the 
Army and Navy were fully committed 
in an invasion. 

Moscow, by Gen Gunther Blumen- 
tritt, Chief of Staff of the Fourth Army, 
which fought in this battle, describes 
the first major German defeat on land 
during WWII. This author draws in- 
teresting comparisons between 1812 and 
and 1941, between Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign and Hitler’s. 

El Alamein, written by LiGen Fritz 
Bayerlein, Chief of Staff of the Afrika 
Korps, adds to the luster and prestige 
of Rommel. It vividly pictures the im- 
portance of logistic support and the 
problems of fighting on two fronts. The 
failure to capture Malta and secure the 
supply lines across the Mediterranean 
Sea contributed to the German defeat. 
“Supplies brought in by air were scanty 
and, since this means of transportation 
was dependent upon the weather, un- 
reliable. Air supply could never quan- 
titatively replace sea supply.” 

Stalingrad, by ColGen Kurt Zeitzler, 
who was Chief of the Army General 
Staff during this battle, emphasizes that 
military objectives must always corre- 
spond to the forces and other means 
available for their attainment. The in- 
sistence on holding ground and the 
“Fortress” concept of defense con- 
tributed to this German defeat. The 
obstinacy of Hitler is given as the main 
cause of the loss of the German Sixth 
Army, a quarter of a million soldiers, 
the backbone of the entire Eastern 
Front. 

France, 1944, by LtGen Bodo Zim- 
merman, who was Chief Operations 
Officer of Army Group D in France, pic- 
tures the actions of Rundstedt, Rom- 
mel and Model, during the preparation 
for invasion and the execution of the 
German defense. The celebrated 
“Falaise Pocket” and the enigma of 
Field Marshal von Kluge show the ef- 
fects of Hitler’s linear defense fixation. 

The Ardennes, written by Gen Hasso 
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von Manteuffel, who commanded the 
Fifth Panzer Army during this fight, was 
the final large-scale German offensive 
action of WWII in Europe. This author 
gives three main factors as the causes for 
the German defeat: first, the Allies re- 
acted more swiftly to the German at- 
tack than was anticipated by the Ger- 
man High Command; second, the Allied 
countermeasures were co-ordinated as a 
part of a single plan; third, with clear- 
ing weather, the Allies enjoyed unlim- 
ited ail supremacy. However, Man- 
teuffel considers the Allied counter- 
attack began too soon. If delayed, it 
might have been possible to destroy the 
entire offensive strength of the Germans 
in the Ardennes. 

Gen Westphal’s final words close the 
book on this note: .. . “We lost the 
war: now our only battle is to win the 
affection and respect of our former 
ae he 

I recommend this book to the stu- 
dents of military history for study, and 
as interesting and informative reading 
for all professionals. I found this vol- 
ume particularly absorbing as a piece 
of writing dedicated to revealing poli- 
tics and military history as honestly as 
memory and time permit. 

Reviewed by Col H. Nickerson, Jr. 
Ep: For the past 2 years the reviewer of 
this book has been Director of the 
Senior School, MCS. 


Ridgway Reports... 


SOLDIER: The Memoirs of Matthew 
B. Ridgway — By Gen Matthew B. 
Ridgway, USA (Ret). As told to 
Harold H. Martin. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1956. 321 pages: 
illustrated, appendices. $5.00 
This book contains the memories of a 

professional soldier who rose to the top 

and held all the most important jobs in 

the Army. It reveals the character of a 

man who never hesitated to fight for 

what he thought was right. This re- 
viewer got the impression from the 
book, and without hearing the other 
side of the story, that his actions often 
bordered on insubordination. Certainly, 

Matthew B. Ridgway was a man of 

strong convictions. 

The “as told to” Harold H. Martin is 
no stranger to military writing. He was 
a Marine first lieutenant in World War 
II and a war correspondent in Korea. 
The appendices to the book contain 
documents which Gen Ridgway wrote 
in his official capacity as Chief of Staff 
of the Army. The style of the narrative 
is so close to that of these documents 
that Mr. Martin is to be congratulated. 

The book starts with a story of Gen 
Ridgway jumping into France with the 
82d Abn Div prior to the Normandy 
invasion. This is not a technical ac- 





count. It is told entirely in laymen’; 
language and concerns itself solely with 
the individual actions of Gen Ridgway, 
Only so much of the tactical situation 
as is absolutely necessary to understand 
the General’s actions are included, 

After this story of the jump into 
France, there is a flashback to the Gep. 
eral’s childhood and from that point on 
the book is chronological. It quickly 
skims through Ridgway’s boyhood, his 
education at the Military Academy and 
his early service. One thing seems 
puzzling about those early years of sery. 
ice —as a junior officer, Ridgway was 
asked by general officers if he would like 
to serve here or there; and he could, and 
did, refuse such service on occasion, 

The story begins in earnest with the 
story of the reactivation of the 82d Diy 
and its conversion to an airborne unit, 
He worked with such men as Bradley, 
Gavin and Taylor reorganizing this 
division. 

The accounts of World War II and 
Korea will be a disappointment to any 
reader who is seeking lessons in strategy 
and/or tactics. This book deals princ- 
pally with the individual actions of 
Matthew B. Ridgway. For example, in 
the Sicily invasion, he was the com. 
manding general of the 82d Abn Diy; 
one of his regiments jumped in front of 
the Ist Inf Div the night before it 
landed. Ridgway landed over the beach 
on D-day and with his aide and a ser 
geant as “shotgun,” went forward of 
the front lines of the Ist Inf Div in 
search of his regiment of paratroopers. 
It seems incredible that a general off- 
cer would wander around on D-day in 
front of the front lines of the landing 
force. Yet the General did it and found 
his regiment. The Sicily campaign story 
consists of this and several similar anec- 
dotes. 

The book then takes the reader with 
Ridgway as he is promoted to command 
the XVIII Abn Corps and through to 
the end of WWII. There is then an 
interlude spent in Panama. From 
there Ridgway went back to Washing 
ton as Deputy Chief of Staff for Oper 
tions and Administration. It was while 
he held this post that he was given com 
mand of the Eighth Army. 

The book takes the reader through 
the first defeats of early 1951 and on to 
the successes which led to the truce talks 
in Korea. Gen Ridgway answered for 
all members of the Eighth Army, the 
questions, “Why are we here?” and 
“What are we fighting for?” in a master 
ful way. Succinctly and_ logically, he 
laid out the issues involved in languagé 
that every man there, from private 
general, could understand. 

It may be hard for Marines to under 
stand that Ridgway considered it a pr 
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motion when he left the Far East and 
went to relieve Gen Eisenhower as 
Supreme Commander, Europe. His serv- 
ice there is told again as his personal 
experiences. The book closes with the 
account of his differences with Secretary 
of Defense Wilson. 

Reviewed by Col W. F. Prickett 


Ep: Col Prickett is currently Chief, Ad- 
vanced Base Problem Sec, MCEC, 


Psy War... 

THE BIG LIE—John Baker White. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 235 pages. $4 00 
This is a book typical of the English 

author. Anyone else writing about the 
use of psychological warfare in World 
War II would probably overemphasize 
the role that psychological warfare 
played. The author by the very British 
technique of understatement has actu- 
ally very clearly pointed up the value 
of the planned deception of psychologi- 
cal warfare. The Big Lie is autobio- 
graphical in most part, but since the 
author was very actively involved in 
many of the planned deceptions fed to 
the Germans and the Italians during 
WWII, it includes most of the success- 
ful deceptions of the last war. In addi- 
tion to retelling the story of the “Man 
Who Never Was” which is available in 
another book by the same title, Mr. 
White explains the careful planning 
which produced some of the other suc- 
cessful Big Lies of WWII. The origin 
and buildup of the V for Victory sign 
and the careful fakery which went into 
the rumor that the British could set the 
sea on fire — these and many other psy- 
chological warfare plants make most 
interesting reading. 

Another chapter in this book includes 
considerable information on the man- 
ner in which Allied intelligence played 
the Abwehr organization of Adm 
Canaris against the Nazi SD, the official 
government security service; and Rib- 
bentrop’s personal intelligence organi- 
zation known as the STAB. As a result 
of the jealousy of these 3 rival German 
intelligence agencies and the big lies 
which British and American intelligence 
originated, 42 non-existent Allied divi- 
sions appeared in the Order of Battle 
maintained by the Germans on Allied 
forces. 

Mr. White began to investigate Com- 
munism in 1920 and continued probing 
subversive movements ever since. In the 
1930s he made himself into one of the 
best informed men in the world on the 
Nazi movement. Throughout WWI, 
he was involved in military and politi- 
cal intelligence in a variety of positions. 

Reviewed by Maj J. D. Case 


Ep: rhe reviewer of the above book is 
an instructor at the Junior School, MCS. 
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herever 
‘In the WORLD 


You may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands 
ready to render immediate, effective assistance to your depend- 
ents. Navy Mutual Aid is now in its 77th year of service to officer 
personnel and their families. 


BENEFITS IN FORCE ... OVER $100,000,000 
ASOETS. §.c es ees MORE THAN $ 30,000,000 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Noey Maludl Mid |: ja 


se 1 Oe en We 


NAVY DEPARIMENI WASHING PON 











Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


CUSTOMER’S ORDER BLANK 
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Address 
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Height Pants Inseam... «2s «Seat 3... 9096s Cap 
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SPECIALIZING IN CIVILIAN & MILITARY EVENING CLOTHES COMPLETE 
WITH ACCESSORIES—INSIGNIA & ORNAMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
LARGE MEDALS MOUNTED, IF FURNISHED 

Order now your Winter Service uniforms for delivery in the fall: 


Jacket & Pants $85 Coat & Pants $95 Topcoat $85 
Summer Service uniforms for immediate delivery: 

Gabardine Blouse $55 Trousers $25 Shirts $9 

Campaign Hats: Officer $10 Enl. $7.50 (Add $2 for packing & Postage) 
Engraved Swagger Sticks: Officer $10.95 NCO $6.95 

Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 





Approved Swords for immediate delivery—Complete $85 
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...acomplete military transmitting and receiving station 


The “battle maneuvers’’ illustrated 
above disclose a new dimension 
in military communication, made 
possible by modern transistor 
developments. 


In his hand the officer holds an RCA 
Transceiver, a complete radio trans- 
mitting and receiving unit—the small- 
est 2-way FM radio ever built. The 
entire walkie-talkie is only 6” x 3’ x 
11%” in size, with weight, including 
battery and all accessories, of about 
20 ounces. 


The men in the field listen to “battle 
instructions” over tiny receiver units 
built inside their helmets. 


With a range of about a quarter mile, 
the RCA Transceiver can be pre-set 





weighing about one pound! 


for any frequency between 45 and 
52 mcs. Only two controls are used 
and no tuning or adjustment is neces- 
sary during normal use. The receiver 
is an all-transistorized superhetero- 
dyne and the transmitter comprises 
two transistors and one tube, both 
contained in a single unit. 


The feather-lightness and miniature 
size of the transceiver and receiver 
make it possible, for the first time, to 
extend communication to the indi- 
vidual level. It is another instance of 
RCA’s constant search for new and 
better ways of doing things elec- 
tronically. Demonstration and con- 
sultation with RCA field engineers 
throughout the world are invited. 
Call or write. 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


IN THE PALM 
OF HIS HAND 





RCA Ultra-Miniature } 
FM Transceiver 
compared with 
AN/PRC-10 

(Walkie-Talkie) 


TYPICAL MILITARY APPLICATIONS 
Tactical communications between squad and 
platoon leaders and higher, also with individ- 
val soldier or marine 
@ Military police and sentry duty 
Air and sea rescue (unit in survival kits) 
Guided missile installations (before and after 
take-off) 

e Communications between maintenance crews, 
fire crews and between crew and control tower 
Medical work (litter bearers to field hospitals) 

. and hundreds of others. 















40 PASSENGERS ¢ LOWEST OPERATING COSTS © SMALL FIELD PERFORMANCE e PRESSURIZED 


world. Now released for production, 
the F-27 is available for off-the-shelf 
procurement for a variety of military 
training and utility missions. 


To be ready for service as you need it, 
the exciting new Fairchild F-27 
Friendship is the fastest, newest 
medium-light utility transport in the 


FAIRCHILD bal 


ping A 
e 
oD / ; y sien tly THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR 
MILITARY SERVICES, AIRLINES AND CORPORA 


\ 


Address inquiries to: 
R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer Relations, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 








